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Good News Sometimes Hidden _ 


It will be remembered that the inquisitive Ben Franklin, testing the lightning with 
his kite, found in the storm’s noisy violence the glimmerings of a secret which later 
illuminated the world. His example suggests that good news is sometimes hidden in 
bad weather. Today, in the storm which rages across the whole earth, men are send- 
ing up their kites to the new lightning, to try its possibilities and to prepare for 
clearing skies. 

The Four Freedoms guide them on. Freedom of speech and religion, freedom 
from want and from fear—these belong to all the earth and to all men everywhere. 

Our own country, with its ideas of equality, is an experiment which has been con- 
ducted against odds and with much patience and, best of all, with some success for 
most people. It has prospered and brought fresh hope to millions and new good to 
humanity. Even in the thick of wa: the experiment goes ahead with old values 
and new forms. Life is change. The earth shrinks in upon itself and we adjust 
to a world in motion, holding fast to the truth as we know it, confident that as long 


as the love of freedom shows in the eyes of men, it will show also in their deeds. 


—The United Nations fight for the Four Freedoms, Office of War Information. 


Institute on Education, in Session 


Proceedings to be Published 


Directors of major war agencies ad- 
dressed and conferred with more than 
500 educators attending the National In- 
stitute on Education and the War, called 
in Washington August 28-31 by the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion. The following report was issued 
by William D. Boutwell, general chair- 
man: 

In 7 general sessions and 26 sympo- 
siums various programs in the total war 
effort were studied. More‘than three- 
fourths of all State superintendents and 
secretaries of State education associa- 
tions were in attendance. All the re- 
gional accrediting associations were rep- 
resented by delegates concerned with 
higher education. The Wartime Com- 
mission and representatives of more than 
70 national organizations were also Insti- 
tute members. 


Parallel Meetings Planned 


_ Even before the members assembled 
plans were being laid for parallel meet- 


ings to carry the information gained in 
Washington to teachers throughout the 
Nation. Proceedings of the Institute will 
be edited and published as soon as pos- 
sible to provide a handbook on education 
and the war. This is expected to supply 
a useful guide for other teacher meetings 
this fall and winter on school and li- 
brary cooperation in the war effort. 

Four major problems to which the In- 
stitute addressed itself on 4 successive 
days were: What are education’s respon- 
sibilities for training manpower? How 
shall volunteer services be organized in 
schools and colleges? How shall the cur- 
riculum be adapted to meet war needs? 
How shall education meet problems of 
housing, transportation, fuel, and sup- 
plies? 

General chairmen responsible for or- 
ganizing symposiums in major areas 
were: Administrative, John Lund, senior 
specialist in the education of school ad- 
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EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
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duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
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When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that. their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during wartimes. 





ministrators; higher education, Lloyd E. 
Blauch, senior specialist in higher edu- 
cation; adult education, G. L. Maxwell, 
Educational Policies Commission; second- 
ary education, Carl A. Jessen, senior spe- 
cialist in secondary education; elemen- 
tary education, Helen K. Mackintosh, 
senior specialist in elementary education. 

Acting for the Wartime Commission 
the following staff organized and man- 
aged the Institute: Ex officio, John Lund, 
Harry Jager; general chairman and in 
charge of program, William D. Boutwell, 
assistant, Walter h. Gaumnitz; member- 
ship, Edna P. Amidon; invitations, Ger- 
trude Broderick; housing and hospitality, 
Mary D. Davis; recording, printing, and 
exhibits, Jay Deiss; management of 
meetings, Lyle Ashby; press relations, 
Belmont Farley. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE ON 
“UNITED NATIONS” 

About October 1 the United States Of- 
fice of Education will distribute a discus- 
sion guide on “United Nations” to super- 
intendents of schools, principals of junior 
and senior high schools, teachers of the 
social sciences and English, colleges, li- 
braries, and adult organizations. 

The pamphlet was prepared by Mrs. 
Vera Micheles Dean and the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association. It is 
cooperatively published by the Office of 
Education, Time Magazine, Newsweek, 
and Readers Digest: This is an aspect of 
the national campaign on understanding 
the conception of the United Nations be- 
ing developed by the Office of War In- 
formation. 

The purpose of the discussion guide is 
to provide a convenient arrangement of 
subject matter, questions, and reference 
materials for the study of our Allies and 
of our common objectives in the war and 
the peace. It will follow up the outline 
on “What the War Means to Us” which 
was released several months ago, but it 
will be prepared with college and adult 
groups in mind as well as high-school 
students. 

School and college forums and assem- 
blies can be built around the series of 
units, or the materials can be adapted to 
classroom work in English, the social 
sciences, geography, etc. Leaders of adult 
education groups and organizations deal- 
ing with public affairs will find it useful 
as the basis for a series of discussions, or 
speaking programs. 

School administrators, teachers, speak- 
ers, discussion leaders and club chair- 
men may now plan on using this pam- 
phiet in their fall and winter programs. 
It will go directly to all school systems, 





teachers, key centers in colleges, libra- 
ries, and organizations according to a 
comprehensive mailing plan. Copies will 
not be available in sufficient quantity for 
students in classes or members of dis- 
cussion groups. 


First Anniversary 
of Charter Day 


The first anniversary of the signing of 
the Atlantic Charter by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, was 
observed August 14. Three things in 
particular were stressed: 

(1) The Four Freedoms and what the 
the Charter means in concrete 
terms to the man in the street. 

(2) The fact that the Atlantic charter 

~is world-wide in scope. 

(3) The importance of the United Na- 
tions idea in winning the peace 
as well as winning the war. 

Today the Atlantic Charter has been 
formally adopted by the 28 United Na- 
tions and thus has become the most im- 
portant single document in setting forth 
the principles for which these nations 
are fighting. 

Outlining plans for a post-war United 
States, the National Resources Planning 
Board in its 1942 report has expanded 
the Four Freedoms “here and now” to 
include: “The right to work, usefully and 
creatively, through the productive years; 
the right to fair pay; the right to ade- 
quate food, clothing, shelter, and medi- 
cal care; the right to security, with 
freedom from fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment; and 
accident; the right to live in a system of 
free enterprise; the right to come and 
go, to speak or be silent, free from the 
spyings of secret political police; the 
right to equality before the law, with 
equal access to justice in fact; the right 
to education; the right to rest, recrea- 
tion, and adventure.” 


Christmas Parcels 

The War, Navy, and Post Office De- 
partments have set November 1 as the 
deadline for mailing Christmas parcels 
overseas. 

Although the existing restrictions on 
overseas parcel post of 11 pounds weight, 
18 inches length and 42 inches combined 
length and girth will not be changed for 
the present, the Departments asked the 
public to see that volume does not exceed 
that of an ordinary shoebox and weight 
does not exceed 6 pounds. Food should 
not be sent, and clothing should not be 
sent unless specifically requested. 
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“Schools at War’’ 


Program Sponsored by War Savings Staff 
and U. S. Office of Education 


On January 7, following the President’s 
‘Report on the State of the Union,” the 
schools of America will be given the op- 
portunity to make their own “Report to 
the Nation” of their wartime activities 
and record of service. This will be a high 
point of the Schools at War Program 
being sponsored by the War Savings Staff 
of the Treasury Department and the 
United States Office of Education and its 
Wartime Commission. 

Intended to aid in intensifying and 
dramatizing the wartime activities of 
schools, the Schools at War Program will 
be officially launched on September 25th. 
By that time every principal should have 
received a copy of the Schools at War 
handbook which states the objectives of 
the program and contains specific sug- 
gestions for their fulfillment. 


One Giant Campaign 

The Schools at War Program is in- 
tended to help students to see, through 
their own activities, that the war is one 
giant campaign to be followed steadily 
and persistently and all together rather 
than jobs done in isolation or intermit- 
tently. A second purpose is to show the 
fine work of students and their teachers 
through a series of local, State, and Na- 
tional exhibits. By these public exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations, each commu- 
nity will undoubtedly develop a wider 
understanding of Civilian responsibility 
and cooperation in total war. Thus, 
each school participating will not only 
strengthen its own wartime effort, but 
will assume its traditional role of leader- 
ship in encouraging community enter- 
prise and building community morale. 

To enlist as a School at War it is neces- 
sary to give evidence of having an effi- 
cient organization and effective program 
of coordinated war activities, under the 
three civilian commands: Save, Serve, 
and Conserve. Each School at War will 
make a scrapbook report of written, pic- 
torial, and statistical material showing 
its various activities. To every School 
at War making such a report of an effec- 
tive program for saving, serving, and 
conserving, there will be awarded a cer- 
tificate of distinguished service from the 
Treasury Départment. 

The scrapbooks in each community 
will be the nucleus for the local Schools 
at War exhibit to be held during the 
month of January. Posters, exhibits of 
student war work, activity demonstra- 


tions, music, pageantry, student club dis- 
plays will be colorful and effective mate- 
rial for parents to study and to enjoy. 
From the local exhibits the best mate- 
rial selected will be sent to the State 
Schools at War exhibit to be held near 
Washington’s birthday. At this time, the 
Governor will present a joint award to 
the school children of his State for their 
outstanding services inthe cause of de- 
mocracy. The award is to be a “Liberty 
Brick”—an original chimney brick from 
Independence Hall, replaced during re- 


Constitution, and the ringing of the Lib- 
erty Bell to “proclaim freedom through- 
out the land.” A Liberty Brick award 
will be made to each State, Territory, and 
the District of Columbia which partici- 
pates to the extent of having a Schools 
at War exhibit. After the exhibit the 
Liberty Brick may be sent on tour to the 
participating schools or remain on per- 
manent: display in the State capital. 
National Exhibit 

The culmination of the campaign will 
be the National exhibit to be known as 
America’s Schools at War. There the war 
work of the Youth of America.will be on 
display. Daily programs of music, the 
visits of National leaders, and demon- 
strations of student groups will make of 
this one of the finest means of rallying 


greater public will-to-win. 
The Three Commands 


Save is the first order of the day. In 
our schools, it means learning the value 
of things in relation to each other, the 
history and significance of money, the 
dread effect of inflation, and the ways to 

(Concluded on page 4) 


cent repairs after two centuries of serv- 
ice. Encased in glass before a colored 
bas-relief of Independence Hall, the 
Liberty Brick is a beautiful symbol of 
historic significance. If these bricks 
could tell their story, they would recall 
witnessing the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, the adoption of the 


Invitation Extended 


An invitation to participate in “Schools at War—A Program for Action,” was 
iecently sent by the United States Commissioner of Education to all State, county, 
and city school superintendents. The communication reads as follows: 

“You will soon receive through your State War Savings organization, a copy of 
‘Schools at War—A Program for Action.’ The purpose of this program, which is 
sponsored jointly by the War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department and the 
U. S. Office of Education and its Wartime Commission, is to assist schools, both public 
and private, in intensifying and dramatizing their war activities in a way that will 
contribute most effectively to our total-war effort. 

“Each school will be furnished by the War Savings Staff a scrapbook in which it 
will make a written, pictorial, and statistical report of its War Savings Program, 
and other war activities it may care to include. Every school] that enters the Schools 
at War Program and submits such a scrapbook report to the State War Savings Staff 
will receive a certificate of service signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Each State and Territory, including the District of Columbia, having schools 
which participate in the Schools at War Program and holding a State Exhibit will 
receive a symbol of democracy. This symbol will be an original brick from historic 
Independence Hall, made available through reconstruction work on that building. 
Each brick will be enclosed in a handsome electrically lighted display case which also 
contains a colored bas-relief of Independence Hall. Following the State exhibits, it 


is planned to conduct a National Exhibit presenting outstanding reports from the 


States. 

“Full explanation of how to participate in this Schools at War Program will be 
furnished you by the War Savings Staff of your State and its local committee. 

“At a time when the fortunes of war demand the utmost patriotic support of our 
Government, the Schools at War Program will serve not only as an impetus to war 
work, but as a salute to the schools of America for the magnificent job they have done 
in mobilizing their students, teachers, and communities for wartime service. It will 
also present as never before the opportunity for the schools to report their war 
activities impressively to the Nation. 

“Your earnest support of Schools at War Program will be greatly appreciated. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commissioner of Education” 
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prevent that economic scourge. In short, 
save means to learn not only why it is 
patriotic, but why it is highly intelligent, 
to save money and invest it in War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds. The person 
who obeys this command will buy noth- 
ing he does not absolutely need. He will 
invest his savings in war bonds for 
National and personal security. 

The second order, Serve, is one within 
the reach of everyone. A student is 
serving when he enlists for training 
courses in first aid, home nursing, or air- 
plane spotting. He is serving if he buys 
even one stamp to help his room purchase 
a marine’s first aid kit. He is serving 
if he keeps his little brother carefully 
while his mother is doing more skilled 
work in the household or in the 
community. 

The final order, Conserve, is tied into 
the other two commands. Conservation 
of materials is service, and it is saving. 

“By saving, serving, and conserving 
and by learning why these are the course 
of wisdom and patriotism, today’s stu- 
dents will be training for their responsi- 
bilities as tomorrow’s citizens. Such a 
program will not only be an aid in total 
war; it will be a program of education 
for victory and for a permanent and 
prosperous peace,” emphasize officials 
promoting the Schools at War Program. 


Graphic Arts Traveling Ex- 
hibits Available 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the 
United States National Museum main- 
tains traveling exhibits illustrating the 
various processes of the graphic arts for 
the use of schools, colleges, public li- 
braries, museums, and other organiza- 
tions that are interested in “how prints 
are made.” 

Each of the six exhibits contains the 
same information, illustrating and de- 
scribing briefly the following processes 
of printing: Wood cut, Japanese print, 
wood engraving, line engraving, photo- 
lithography, silk-stencil printing, mez- 
zotint, etching, aquatint, lithography, 
aquatone, halftone, collotype, photogra- 
vure, rotogravure, bank-note engraving, 
and water-color printing. 

It is understood that these exhibits 
are to be displayed for the benefit of the 
public, with educational intent, and are 
not to be used for private gain. 

Applications and correspondence 
should be addressed to U. S. National 
Museum, Division of Graphic Arts, 
Washington, D. C. 





OPA Changes in Automobile 
Rationing Regulations 


The following announcements were 
made in the August 11 issue of Victory, 
official bulletin of the Office of War 
Information: 


Government Agencies 
Exempt 

To facilitate purchases of new cars 
needed by State and local government 
agencies for replacement of equipment 
worn beyond the point of efficiency and 
for additions to their fleets to perform 
the many new services that have devel- 
oped as a part of the war effort, the 
OPA, August 5, announced two changes 
in its automobile rationing regulations. 

One of the revisions exempts from 
quota restrictions all Federal, State or 
local government agency applications for 
cars, so that they no longer will have to 
compete with applications from individ- 
uals where the quota is not large enough 
to supply both. 

The other change made in the regu- 
lations extends the valid life of certifi- 
cates granted to State and local govern- 
ment agencies, to 60 days from 30, to give 
the agencies time to clear the necessary 
arrangements for a purchase. 

In making the changes in its regula- 
tions, OPA took into consideration the 
wish of many governmental agencies to 
fill their increasing needs now while the 
selection is broad enough so that they 
can get the cars best suited to their 
purposes. Moreover, governmental ap- 
plicants, like all others, face rising costs 
in delaying purchases, because of the 
provision that a dealer is permitted to 
increase the price of a car each month by 
1 percent of the list price, or $15, which- 
ever is lower. 

All the changes are included in Amend- 
ment No. 11 to the New Passenger Auto- 
mobile Rationing Regulations. The ef- 
fective date of the amendment was 
August 8. 


New Cars For Some Research 
Workers 


Persons needing new passenger auto- 
mobiles for experimental purposes re- 
lated to the war effort or who plan to 
rebuild them for purposes approved by 
the OPA have teen added to the list of 
eligibles in the rationing regulations. 

These additions are made to provide 
particularly for the requirements of ex- 
perimental laboratories that need new 
cars for use in testing synthetic rubber 
tires and various automobile body re- 
builders who are working on plans to 


rebuild new passenger cars so that they 
will carry ten or more passengers, 

Release of the few automobiles that 
will be needed for purposes of this kind 
will be handled by OPA headquarters in 
Washington, where applications should 
be filed. 

The provisions are contained in 
Amendment No. 10 to the New Passen- 
ger Automobile Rationing Regulations 
whieh became effective August 7. 


Schools Must Adopt New 

“Yardstick’’ Plan 

A plan of the National Council of Chiet 
State School Officers for conserving 
school buses will be the “yardstick” hy 
which new vehicles will be allocated to 
school districts by the ODT. 

Formally endorsed by ODT Director 
Eastman, the plan calls for reorganiza- 
tion of all school bus routes, where 
needed, to eliminate duplications, less- 
than-capacity loads, and unnecessary 
trips. 

Applications for new equipment pre- 
viously on file with the allocation section 
of ODT’s motor transport division have 
been returned, and new applications 
must be channeled through the various 
State school heads, who will determine 
if the request is justified under the 
Council’s program. 


6-point ““Yordstick’’ 

Specific recommendations which 
schools must adopt to meet the new 
“yardstick” requirements include: 


1. Transportation should not be. provided 
for pupils who have less than two miles to 
walk. Exceptions may be made for physi- 
cally handicapped children, those who would 
be subjected to extreme danger or physical 
hardships because of unusual local condi- 
tions, and pupils who would be required 
to leave home at an unduly early hour and 
return after dark. 

2. Transportation should not be provided 
for pupils who live in areas served by public 
carrier routes. 

8. Use of school buses should be limited 
to carrying pupils to and from school or 
projects which are a necessary part of the 
school program. This would eliminate the 
use of buses for trips to such events as ath- 
letic amd music contests. 

4. Staggering of hours for opening and 
closing of schools in a given area so that 
buses could serve two or more schools on 
one trip. Thus a hus might carry pupils 
for an elementary school and also for a high 
school which would not be reached until 
later. 

5. Permission for pupils to stand in buses 
where safety is not endangered. 

6. Reduction of the number of stops to 8 
minimum. 

The above information was announced 
in the official bulletin of the Office of 


War Information. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Consultant Services 


In many colleges and universities 
throughout the country, teachers and ad- 
ministrators attending summer school 
classes, curriculum workshops, institutes, 
and conferences centered their attention 
upon the problems involved in the intro- 
duction of inter-American studies into 
the schools. 

During July and August the U. S. Office 
of Education through the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 
made available to these groups the serv- 
ices of the following specialists in this 
field: Delia Goetz, author of books on 
the history and culture of the other 
Americas, and a former member of the 
staff of the Foreign Policy Association; 
Joshua Hochstein, of the Evander Childs 
High School, New York, N. Y., and the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
American Relations of the Department 
of Secondary School Teachers; Richard 
M. Perdew, formerly associated with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, and now on the staff of 
the Bronxville High School, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Mabel Maccrimmon, a native of 
Chile, and a lecturer on the culture and 
customs of the other Americas. 

The work of these consultants took 
many forms. Teachers organizing units 
and courses of study were advised con- 
cerning content, methods, and materials. 
Graduate “students were aided in the 
development of research projects. In 
cooperation with local officials plans were 
made for a Latin American demonstra- 
tion clinic to be held after the opening 
of school ii: Winfield, Kans. Conferences 
were held with officials interested in the 
launching of State-wide projects. Talks 
on every phase of interest in the inter- 
American field were made before stu- 
dents, teachers, and public groups, and 
over the radio. Latin American affairs 
and modes of life were discussed with 
children in the training schools. 

In order to meet the demands for their 
services the consultants traveled to every 
section of the country. Everywhere they 
reported a growing interest in the promo- 
tion of better relations with our neigh- 
bors to the South. 

Kansas Launches an Inter-American 
Program 

In the following statement made be- 
fore an educational conference which 
met in Topeka, July 29, 1942, Governor 
Payne Ratner of Kansas recommended 


« 


the launching of a State-wide program 
of inter-American studies in the public 
schools. 

“Among the most recent challenges 


which education must face is that of help-: 


ing create a better understanding among 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is a challenge which is recog- 
nized nationally. Yet so far, although 
the Pan American Union in Washington 
is eager to cooperate, too little actual, 
constructive work has been done. 


“For many years, our schools in Kansas 
and in America have been geared to 
European interests. Our young people 
have been taught Old World history, 
background, customs, Far too little has 
been taught about our next door neigh- 
bors to the South. 


“On the other hand, those who are 
our enemies in this war have deliber- 
atedly cultivated South American inter- 
ests. The Germans and the Japanese 
have colonized Latin American countries, 
and have encouraged economic and 
political bonds. 

“Now, as we join with our neighboring 
countries in the prosecution of the war, 
we realize that, after our victory is won, 
we shall continue to have mutual inter- 
ests. Economically, and in every other 
way, we must form new partnerships and 
strike out toward new horizons. 

“Many of our young people, looking 
for new frontiers to explore and conquer, 
will set their eyes upon South America 
after this war is over. Through service 
in our armed forces and through other 
channels, they are learning of the vast 
possibilities which the Latin American 
countries hold ferth. In justice to Amer- 
ica’s youth, and to America as a whole, 
it is imperative that tomorrow’s citizens 
be trained adequately for the problems 
so many will face as they turn to our 
neighbor republics in the future. 

“Here in Kansas, we have the oppor- 
tunity to set in motion a great move- 
ment which can spread over the entire 
Nation—a movement looking toward a 
better understarding among the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere. In order to 
stimulate thinking and action, there 
must be a definite plan and program. 
Finding that plan and formulating that 
program will be one of the most im- 
portant -objectives of this Commission. 

“I suggest that you now affirmatively 
and constructively launch a program 


in the schools cf Kansas which will be 
of practical benefit in helping bring 
about a better understanding with Latin 
American peoples, for the reasons I have 
outlined. Whatever you work out must 
be planned with particular care, so that 
it can be given expression throughout 
our educational system. It is in our 
schools, in every city and county, that 
the real.work must go forward. 

“Textbook and reference material 
must be reevaluated. The teaching of 
languages, science, art, history, and 
every subject with a possible bearing up- 
on the problem, must be adapted to this 
new program. 

“These details, of course, are best left 
in the hands of people like you, and 
I have every confidence that the course 
you chart will be the right one, and 
that your plan will succeed. 

“This South American problem is of 
tremendous importance, one of the most 
important in our day and generation. 
Like you, I believe that its solution is 
worthy of the most serious thought and 
of the most considered action. At the 
same time, I believe that it is impera- 
tive to keep a proper perspective and 
to direet our educational effort along 
the pattern which this Commission 
adopted at the beginning. 

“The teaching of active, intelligent, 
consecrated Americanism is the greatest 
goal we can establish for any school sys- 
tem. With this as our guiding light, let 
us go forward together with a unity of 
purpose and with a high determination 
to succeed.” 


Free Publications 


The following publications are now 
available for distribution: 

The United States and the Other Amer- 
icas: A Syllabus for Teachers. 

A study outline concerned with the pres- 
ent and past relations of the United States 
with the other Americas. 

Latin American Backgrounds: A Bib- 
liography. 

Classified by subjects for the use of teach- 
ers. 

More Trade With Latin America: The 
Key to Hemisphere Solidarity. 

A brief outline of the agricultural prob- 
lems involved in a program of cooperation 
between the 21 republics. 

Understanding the Other American Re- 
publics: For Elementary Schools. 

A discussion of aims, content, and methods 
(for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Price 20 cents). 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Funds Allocated for Rural War 
Production Training 


The following communication was re- 
cently sent by J. C. Wright, Assistant 
United States Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, to State Boards and 
Directors of Vocational Education: 

The following table shows the alloca- 
tion of funds to the States under sub- 
division (3) of Public Law No. 647, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, second session. 
These funds were appropriated for the 
cost of vocational courses of less than 
college grade and related instruction 
for out-of-school rural and nonrural per- 
sons. The funds were allocated on an 
objective basis designed to secure an 
equitable. distribution among the States. 

In accordance with Miscellany 2621 
(Rev. July 1942), each State will im- 
mediately be certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for 35 percent of its al- 
lotment, with the understanding that 
the State board for vocational education 
will rewrite its State plan to conform 
to the changes in the act, the regulations 
approved by the President, and Miscel- 
lany 2600 (Rev. July 1942), before any 
of the funds made available under the 
act are used for new types of courses. 
The rewritten plan must have the ap- 
proval of the Director. 

The remaining 65 percent of the funds 
will be certified to the States in such 
amounts as each State can properly jus- 
tify. Justification of a State’s request 
for funds will be made by submitting 
approved copies of 1. OSYA Form 2 
(Application for Approval of Course) 
and OSYA Form 3 (Application for Ap- 
proval of Plan of State Supervision), 2. 
OSYA Form B-6 (Budget Summary), and 
3. OSYA Form B-6 (Monthly Financial 
Report). 

Complete Review January 1 

A complete review of the State’s Rural 
War Production Training Program will 
be made as of January 1, 1943, as a fur- 
ther basis for the justification of the 
certification of funds to the State. All 
subsequent payments will be made in ac- 
cordance with the State’s ability to use 
the funds in conformity with its ap- 
proved plan. 

Funds appropriated under Public Law 
No. 647, Seventy-seventh Congress, sec- 
ond session, are for the cost of courses 
begun on or after July 1, 1942, but prior 
to June 30, 1943. Separate accounting 
will be necessary for funds appropriated 
under this act and for funds appropri- 
ated for the same purpose under Pub- 


lic Law~No. 146, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gess, first session. 


Vocational Training 
Production Workers 
Allocation of funds appropriated un- 
der subdivision (3) of Public Law 647, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, for vocational courses of less than 
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college grade and related instruction for 
out-of-school rural and nonrural per. 
sons in-connection with the Rural War 
Production Training Program for the 
fiscal year 1943. (Revised on basis of 
1940 United States Census.) (See col. 2.) 


Vital Statistics 


Census Bureau Reports on Death 
Rates 


Remarkable decreases in death rates, 
particularly among the young, are shown 
in a mortality summary made by the 
Census Bureau covering the last 40 
years. 

During the period from 1900 to 1940, 
inclusive, the crude death rate for all 
ages decreased from 17.2 per 1,000 per- 
sons to 10.8. The 1940 rate of 108 
‘showed a slight increase over the 10.6 
rate achieved in 1938 and 1939. 

But in deaths under 1 year of age the 
1940 rate was 54.9 compared with 162.4 
in 1900. The greatest percentage’ of im- 
provement, however, occurred in ages 
from 1-4 when a new low rate of 2.9 
deaths per 1,000 was achieved compared 
with a rate of 19.8, 40 years earlier. In 
the group aged 5-14, the 1940 rate was 
only 1 per 1,000 compared with 3.9 in 
1900 and the 1940 rate in the group 15- 
24 years was 2 compared with 5.9 in the 
earlier period. The comparison in the 
remaining age groups for the two periods 
was as follows: 


Years 1940 1900 
i ee) 3.1 8.2 
eee an 5.2 10.2 
Stl nccnaitivinninienutadntaibiligansiin 10.6 15.0 
le NE EE ee 22.3. 27.2 
Gi iiccmbcnedeancmmeneinwiicts 48.0 56.4 
ee | 142.0 


The 1940 death rate among whites was 
10.4 compared with 13.9 among Negroes, 
14.3 among Indians, 15.3 among Chinese, 
6.7 among Japanese, and 9.4 among 
other races. Among whites the male 
death rate was 11.6 compared with 9.2 
among females. 

In the 1-4 group the leading cause 
of death was influenza and pneumonia; 
in the 5-14 group the leading cause was 
motor vehicle accidents; in the 15-24 
group motor vehicles were second to 
tuberculosis, and in all of the remaining 
groups diseases of the heart led in the 
cause of death. 

Analysis of the 1,417,269 deaths in 1940 
showed greatest mortality in the months 
of January, February, and December and 
least in August, September, and October. 
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State departments of vocational edu- 
cation and local school systems cooper- 
ating with the United States Office of 
Education recently completed an equip- 
ment survey of all school shops, used in 
training of war production workers, 
showing utilization of tools and machines 
ued in training. 

This survey revealed that a total of 
§419 shops were in use by vocational 
schools at the time of the survey for 
the training of workers in preemploy- 
ment, refresher, and supplementary 
courses. A capacity of 129,178 trainees 
at a given time in all shops in use was 
revealed. In the 5,419 shops at the time 
of the survey, there were 6,787,561 
trainee hours per week of instruction 
offered under the training program, this 
total being broken down into 5,433,964 
trainee hours per week for preemploy- 
ment instruction and 1,353,597 trainee 
hours per week of supplementary course 
instruction. This would indicate that 
at the time of the survey, 80 percent of 
the trainee hours per week of instruc- 
tion was for preemployment courses and 
2% percent in trainee hours per week of 
supplementary courses. 

In addition to scheduling war produc- 
tion training classes, the average voca- 
tional school was using the shops for the 
conduct of the regular program of voca- 
tional education, for other types of voca- 
tional classes, and for noninstructional 
purposes. 

The survey listed in specific detail every 
type of machine in each shop in voca- 
tional schools. 


Significant Survey in Coopera- 
tion with 15 States 


What happens to the vocational school, 
trainee after he completes training? 
This and other questions are expected 
to be answered through a survey being 
conducted by the VE-ND Research and 
Statistics Section of the United States 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
the State boards for vocational education 
of 15 States. The survey includes a di- 
rect interview and questionnaire follow- 
up on approximately 40 thousand 
trainees in the 15 States. It is expected 
to provide a national sampling revealing 
important facts concerning the post- 
training period of the average person en- 
tolled in the program of vocational train- 
ing for war production workers. 


War Training 


Equipment Survey Completed 


The States in which the survey is being 
conducted are: Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. 


The Worker, His Job, and His 
Covernment 


When men and women complete 
courses in training in the Nation’s voca- 
tional schools and go to work in war 
industry, they are immediately affected 
by numerous labor laws. As a matter of 
fact, trainees in the vocational schools 
are touched by law, State and Federal, 
the moment they go into training. 

How workers in industry are affected 
by the State and Federal laws is described 
in a publication entitled, The Worker, His 
Job, and His Government. This publica- 
tion was prepared jointly by the United 
States Office of Education and the Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, United States 
Department of Labor. 

Copies may be obtained for 15 cents 
thr@agh the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A companion publication entitled, 
Safety for the Worker, intended as an aid 
in safety training of war production 
workers in vocational schools has just 
been published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. This booklet may be purchased 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 


Bryson with OWI 


The Office of War Information an- 
nounces the appointment of Lyman Bry- 
son, chairman of the Adult Education 
Board of CBS, as educational adviser 
in the OWI, to serve on a part-time basis 
without compensation. 

Dr. Bryson will assist Gardner Cowles, 
Jr., director of Domestic Operations, in 
perfecting a better flow of war informa- 
tion to the public schools via radio and 
other channels, according to OWI. He 
will also assist in establishing an adult 
education branch to stimulate discussion 
of the war and the war aims of the United 
Nations among organized groups in the 
country, the OWI states. 












EXCEEDED ALL ESTIMATES 


Preliminary statistics for the fis- 
cal year 1941-42, ending June 30, 
indicate that the vocational schools 
of the Nation exceeded all estimates 
for the training of workers for the 
war production industries. 

There were 2,061,956 enrollments 
in preemployment and refresher 
courses and supplementary courses 
under the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production 
Workers, according to preliminary 
figures. There were 1,051,346 en- 
rollments in preemployment and 
refresher courses. There was a to- 
tal of 1,010,610 enrollments in sup- 
plementary or upgrading courses 
for persons who were actually em- 
ployed in war production industries. 

The enrollment totals for the last 
year when compared with 1940-41 
totals show that the training for 
the 1941-42 school year in both 
types of training was in each in- 
stance more than twice the volume 
of training of the previous year. 

According to preliminary reports, 
there were 191,898 men and women 
in training in preemployment and 
refresher courses and approxi- 
mately 153,845 men and women in 
training in courses supplementary 
to their employment in war 
industry. 











War Costs 

From July 1940 through June 1941, 
war contracts and commitments 
amounted to $27,801,000,000, and in the 
next 12 months ended June 30, 1942, they 
jumped to $102,197,000,000, the WPB re- 
ported. 

February 1942 was the peak month, 
with $20,932,000,000 of goods and serv- 
ices ordered by the Government. In July 
the average daily rate for war expendi- 
tures was $184,400,000, 163 percent 
above June, and war expenditures by the 
Treasury and RFC amounted to $4,794,- 
000,000, $671,000,000 over the preceding 
month. 

Appropriations approved and pending 
at the end of July amounted to approxi- 
mately $223,000,000,000, the same as in 
June, but actual appropriations in July 
increased $44,254,000,000 to a total of 
$214,542,000,000. The WPS Bureau of 
Finance stated in July it aided 353 
manufacturers engaged in war produc- 
tion in obtaining $61,263,329 for working 
capital, additional facilities and other 
purposes. 
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Schools Pledged to Answer the 


Challenge 


There’s an army of 387,000 in the Con- 
necticut schools pledged to answer the 
challenge of all-out war in many. ways 
and on many fronts, Connecticut offi- 
cials report. In a release received by the 
U- S. Office of Education, the following 
information is given: 

“The job that the schools of the State 
are doing to aid national defense is more 
than a continuation of the regular pro- 
gram, with war-born emphasis on cer- 
tain subjects. It is more than providing 
facilities and housing for a variety of 
wartime activities. 

“It is the regular job of education plus 
such new duties as salvage collections; 
serving in registration programs; train- 
ing volunteer workers; supervising air 
raid drills; enrolling in Red Cross and 
civilian defense courses; and learning 
how to extinguish incendiary bombs. 
Teachers and students meet on common 
ground outside the school in Red Cross 
knitting and sewing classes, in airplane 
“spotter” lookout towers, in summer 
farm work, at air raid and evacuation 
centers. 

“Some schools have developed unusual 
ways of serving the war effort. One 
school set up a course in ‘mess feeding’ 
to prepare boys for service with the 
armed forces. Another appointed nine 
committees within the school to promote 
defense activities of a financial nature, 
such as sale of defense stamps. 

“Other schools report such achieve- 
ments as -the manufacture of 20,000 
spools for gunpowder bag cords, made 
by a class of 50 boys for local concerns; 
and 200 stretchers, 100 stands and 200 
splints for the Red Cross, the work of 
50 students in another school. 


School Buildings Open 

“School buildings no longer close up 
for the day when students go home. 
These buildings have been the scene of 
air raid warden mass meetings, First Aid 
classes and Air Corps Cadet Refresher 
Courses. State trade schools this sum- 
mer went on a wartime schedule which 
ruled out vacations in vocational educa- 
tion and defense-training courses. Many 
high schools are offering special classes 
for their students in the 200-hour de- 
fense training program which has op- 
erated through vacation periods. 

“Schools in Connecticut have pio- 


neeted in child care programs for chil- 
dren of defense workers and this year, 
as never before, have opened their doors 


to numbers of ‘defense-connected’ pupils 
who have poured into the State’s great 
industrial centers with the war produc- 
tion boom. 

“Not to be overlooked in the school 
picture is the expanded adult education 
program in Connecticut. Eighteen cen- 
ters are instructing adults in all those 
subjects now being emphasized for 
youth: Nutrition and family cooking, 
woodworking, home nursing, typing, 
blueprint reading, citizenship and shop 
courses—to mention just a few. 


Special Courses on Far Easiern Affairs 


“Looking toward the fall program, 
teachers met this summer at an avia- 
tion science conference and drew up plans 
for introducing aviation science and 
mechanics into the high-school curricu- 
lum. Many schools will offer, either in 
special courses or as a part of the pres- 
ent program, material on Far Eastern 
affairs, so important to an understand- 
ing of the war. 

“The colleges are paralleling all these 
efforts and are also making plans for 
the year. Approved colleges are already 
getting ready for reserve military train- 
ing programs which will enlist great 
numbers of eligible male students on a 
reserve basis. Students will continue 
their college courses and, on graduation, 
those who enlist. will be inducted into 
military service and sent to officer train- 
ing schools. 

“As far as the schools and colleges 
are concerned, this is a ‘for the duration’ 
affair, and whether it’s training workers 
for industry or men for the armed forces, 
they’ll handle the job.” 


Average Work-Week In- 
creased 


The average work-week for American 
workers advanced from 45.7 hours in 
June 1941 to 46.7 hours in June 1942, 
accounting for about one-fourth of the 
total increase in man-hours. FWA Ad- 
ministrator Fleming reported. An em- 
ployment increase of 3,100,000 persons 
accounted for the remainder. Of a 
total of 53,300,000 persons employed, 
nearly 44,000,000 were working 40 hours 
or more a week in June this year, an 
increase of 3,600,000 over a year ago, 
while 9,300,000 were working less than 
40 hours a week, 500,000 less than last 
year, he said. 


Defense Stamp 
Purchase Day 


The school district of the city of Allen. 
town, Pa., reports a successful plan 
worked out in which its pupils cooperate 
with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. The plan, according to Superin- 
tendent William L. Connor’s report, indi- 
cates that during the past year, 1 day 
each week was recognized as defense 
stamp purchase day. Sales stations were 
established at various places in the schoo] 
buildings, and children made their 
weekly purchases on the way to their 
home rooms. A Similar plan will un- 
doubtedly be renewed with the opening 
of school. 

Pupils learn through the work of their 
social studies classes “that a systematic 
plan of saving by the purchase of defense 
stamps and bonds, by great masses of 
people, will help to serve as a desirable 
check upon the dangers of a higher cost 
of living, and they talk about this to 
their parents at home and, further, as 
they and their parents begin to compre- 
hend that adequate investment of de- 
fense savings will serve as a financial 
asset by which they can weather the 
storm of transition in occupational em- 
ployment that will most likely entail loss 
in wages and earnings after the war— 
the number and value of stamps and 
bonds purchased increases.” 

Many homerooms showed 100 percent 
of the pupils enrolled possessing stamp 
albums with the number of stamps grow- 
ing steadily larger. The total value of 
defense savings stamps sales up to June 
1 was $93,118.15, according to the Allen- 
town report. 


Inter-American 
Educational Relations 
(Concluded from page 5) 


Studying Latin America in the Pri- 
mary Grades. 

Unit suggestions and source lists. 

People Who Live in Thin Air. 

Unit suggestions and source lists for the 
use of teachers in the Upper elementary 
grades. 

Latin America Today. 

Unit suggestions and source lists for teach- 
ers in the junior high school grades. 

A Study of Latin America. 

Unit suggestions and source lists for Senior 
high school teachers. 

Requests for these publications should 
be addressed to the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 


D.C, 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes informe tion on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made available by official sources. 


War Strategy 

Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley, in charge 
of speeding United States supplies to 
Russia, stated in Moscow he had “abso- 
lute faith that the Russians will stand 
fast.” Maj. Gen. M. W. Clark, com- 
manding general of the United States 
Ground Forces in Britain, said the Army 
is sending “picked combat divisions,” to 
Britain, and the “sooner a second front 
could be opened the better. American 
troops, he said, are ready to invade the 
Continent at once, if mecessary. .. Our 
men are far better trained than were 
American troops which reached France 
in the same period during the last war.” 


War Requirements 

Admiral William D. Leahy, the Presi- 
dent’s Chief of Staff, in a radio broad- 
cast marking the first anniversary of 
the signing of the Atlantic Charter, told 
the Nation “This war will probably be 
long ... (and) the toughest, hardest, 
most merciless war we have ever fought. 
It calls for united power of every Amer- 
ican, in uniform and out of uniform, on 
the firing line and on the production 
line.’ OWI Director Davis said America’s 
production problem could be solved only 
by balanced distribution of raw mate- 
tials and production of raw materials. 
America’s conversion job, he said, has 
largely been completed; the emphasis 
now must be transferred from finished 
goods to the raw materials from which 
they are made. “We will get them—by 
full use of existing facilities, and by 
tapping new, or marginal, or abandoned 
sources of supplies,” he said. WPB Vice 
Chairman Batt said the public must see 
to it that all waste and scrap metal is 
collected and “sent to the mills—quickly.” 

From somewhere in the Pacific, Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz said the war 
has reached a critical period where time 
has become the determining factor. He 
asked, on behalf of the Nation’s armed 
services, for the weapons “we need so 
urgently” to be sent to the fighting fronts 
in “a mighty torrent.” Under Secretary 
of War Patterson said illusions of some 
People that the Axis war effort is “fal- 
tering” from lack of materials are false. 
Enemy matériel recently captured dis- 
closed upon examination no such short- 
age of basic materials needed in the pro- 
duction of armaments, he said. 





Wer Production 

The Office of War Information said 
“Our production, measured by our stand- 
ards of a couple of years ago, is amazing; 
measured against what we need to win, 
it is not yet enough.” In a general re- 
view of individual phases of war produc- 
tion, OWI reported: (1) Because we have 
been compelled to spread our Naval 
forces wide and thin to give perfect pro- 
tection to our troop convoys to Europe 
and the South Seas, merchant shipping 
losses have far outnumbered new con- 
struction, and it probably will be well 
into 1943 before we equal merchant ship- 
ping as of December 7, 1941. However, 
in July the curve of ship sinkings the 
world over turned downward. (2) June 
production of military planes fell slight- 
ly behind schedule, despite the fact that 
we made more planes than any other 
country in the world. (3) The same is 
true of tanks, of most types of artillery, 
and of Naval vessels—particularly the 
small craft needed to fight submarines, 
of which less than half of those sched- 
uled were produced in June. 


Transportation 

The War Department announced 17 
civilian air-line companies have agreed 
on procedures to be followed in keeping 
Allied forces supplied “wherever they 
might be.” Under the expansion plan, 
assignment of substantial numbers of 
additional aircraft to the air lines by the 
Army Air Forces was made. Present 
commercial schedules of the air lines 
were not affected. The WPB earlier ap- 
proved the proposal of Henry J. Kaiser, 
shipbuilder, to construct five hundred 
70-ton cargo-carrying planes, patterned 
after the flying boat “Mars” built for 
the Navy. Army Air Forces Commander 
Arnold said at present 21 percent of all 
Army Air Forces multi-engined plane 
production is being devoted to transport 
planes, and the program calls for this 
proportion to be raised to 30 percent in 
1943. 


Rubbe:z, Oil, and Coal 

President Roosevelt set up a three-man 
committee, headed by Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, to study the entire synthetic rub- 
ber program and to give him a report 
which “will form a basis for future action 
not only with respect to synthetic rubber, 
but also such matters as Nation-wide gas 


rationing and motor transportation.” 
The. President also said “every user of 
“fuel and heating oil should face realis- 
tically the fact that there can .be no 
guarantee that he will get enough oil to - 
meet even his minimum needs,” because 
the fleet of 300 tank ships which used to 
bring about 95 percent of the oil to the 
East has been reduced to a fraction of its 
former size by transfers to military serv- 
ice and by enemy submarines. Solid 
Fuels Coordinator Ickes said bituminous 
coal stocks in storage in the United 
States have increased, but have “contin- 
ued insufficient to provide adequate pro- 
tection against possible wartime short- 
ages during the fall and winter.” 


Labor 

The United States and Mexico con- 
cluded an agreement to make possible 
temporary migration of Mexican farm 
workers into this country to help combat 
seasonal farm labor shortages. The 
Mexicans will come to the United States 
only when domestic labor is unavailable, 
and will be provided guarantees as to 
wage rates, living conditions, and repatri- 
ation. American farm workers will be 
protected against reductions in prevail- 
ing rates of pay or displacement by for- 
eign labor. Agriculture Secretary Wick- 
ard said the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the United States Employment 
Service will recruit additional United 
States workers for farmers in areas 
where there are seasonal shortages. The 
workers must be paid the prevailing 
wages, to be determined by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, but in no case less 
than 30 cents an hour. If the workers 
come from a distance, farmers must pay 
transportation costs up to 200 miles and 
the Farm Security Administration will 
pay for additional mileage. The workers 
must be properly housed and work guar- 
anteed for at least three-fourths of the 
time they are in the area. 


Red Cross Reports 

The Red Cross announces that 396,214 
Americans received home nursing cer- 
tificates during the past year. Since 
Pearl Harbor, 372,674 persons have com- 
pleted the course, an increase of 447 per- 
cent over the same period last year. 

The Red Cross also announces more 
than 3,000,000 Americans have success- 
fully completed first aid courses since 
December 7.. This number was as great 
as the total certified in the preceding 
31 years and brought to 6,650,228 the 
number of persons to whom first aid cer- 
tificates have been issued during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, the Red Cross 
says. 
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Children ‘‘Under Six’’ 
in Tasmania, 
Australia 


To be ready for the coming recon- 
struction in education, Australia’s State 
of Tasmania has undertaken the training 
and guidance of all children under 6 
years of age, according to official reports. 
The State Director of Education has re- 
cently emphasized his belief that if 
Australian children are to have the 
opportunity for all-round, satisfactory 
development, they must be guided by 
teachers trained especially for the work. 

Both the State Director of Education 
and the director of primary education 
have emphasized the importance of 
right training for the younger child and 
the value of the first impressionable 
years of his life in the development of 
emotional control, good habits of work, 
and social adjustments. Public-school 
teachers are handicapped by omissions 
in their professional preparation of 
courses in child development, child man- 
agement, and child psychology as applied 
to preschool age levels. To help meet 
this need scholarships are being pro- 
vided for outstanding women teachers to 
take a training course at the Melbourne 
Kindergarten Training College where a 
qualified staff offer specialized work. 
This plan is designed to provide a steady 
flow of trained nursery school-kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Throughout Australia there are about 
480,000 children under 6 years of age. 
Roughly only 10,000 of these are now 
having the opportunity to attend 
nursery schools and kindergartens, the 
report shows. Tasmania’s program will 
increase this number. 

Appearance of the foregoing informa- 
tion in the Industrial Australian and 
Mining Standard indicates a far-reach- 
ing interest in the welfare of young 
children. 


Appointments To Be Made 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces needs for applicants 
for positions in the following fields: 
Meteorologists, chemists, metallurgists, 
physicists, personnel officers, junior pub- 
lic health nurses, medical technicians, 
geologists, and junior professional assist- 
ants. Salaries vary, the minimum for 
some of the positions being $1,800, and 
the maximum for some reaching $6,500. 
Those interested should communicate di- 
rectly with the United States Civil Serv- 
ic? Commission, Washington, D. C, 





‘) Libraries and the War & 





Plans Adopted 


As a guide for librarians in their war 
activities, the American Library Asso- 
ciation recently adopted the following 
statement: 

“The American Library Association 
believes that the American people are 
faced by three problems of such domi- 
nating importance as to demand the 
concentrated efforts of all agencies. 
They are: 

“1, How to make our maximum con- 
tribution to the winning of the 
war; 

“2. Whether we as a nation wish to 
return to pre-war conditions or 
to continue progress toward 
democratic goals; 

“3. Whether and to what extent we 
want our country to participate 
in the organization of the world 
for peace. 

“The association therefore recom- 
mends that every library give the great- 
est possible emphasis for the duration 
of the war to those materials and serv- 
ices which will give people the facts and 
ideas that will enable them to make in- 
jtelligent decisions on these important 
questions; and ‘t calls upon its officers 
tc assist libraries in carrying out this 
program with all the means and imagi- 
nation at their command. 

“Libraries must always refrain from 
telling people what to think. They can- 
not avoid the responsibility of helping 
them to decide what to think about.” 


“War Costs Money’’ 


The Cleveland Public Library War and 
Defense Information Center has recently 
issued its mimecgraphed Bulletin No. 7 
on the subject, War Costs Money. This 
bulletin .was compiled in response to 
many requests for specific facts about 
the costs of war materials and sources 
of information on defense bonds and 
stamps. Library users thus have an op- 
portunity to learn what their war bonds 
and stamps will buy and are referred to 
newspaper clippings, leaflets, and fold- 
ers in the Libiary’s War Information 
Center where they may obtain additional 
information. 


Special Exhibit 

At the Oklahoma A, and M. College, 
the War Information Center has com- 
piled a list of books, posters, and pam- 


phlets which are available to all citizens 
of the State of Oklahoma, schools, clubs, 
and other organizations. The center also 
announces that it is ready, upon request, 
to make up a special exhibit of mate- 
rials on any phase of the war effort 
and to ship it to any patron in the 
State, for the cost of transportation only, 


Announce Plans for 
College Student Loan 


Bulletins announcing the loan fund of 
$5,000,000 authorized by Congress and 
approved by President Roosevelt to assist 
college students in accelerating training 
for certain war-essential technical and 
professional fields have been sent by the 
United States Office of Education to all 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

Financial assistance will permit stu- 
dents to pursue intensive vacationless 
study which will prepare them as soon as 
possible to meet growing need for tech- 
nicians. Loans were authorized for 
students in engineering, physics, chemis- 
try, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy 
who are within 2 years of completing 
their work. The new loan program is an 
outgrowth of recommendations by the 
United States Office of Education War- 
time Commission which conducted stud- 
ies of the need of accelerated programs 
in colleges. 

Essential points of the student war- 
loan program recently announced by 
Commissioner ‘Studebaker are: 

Where to apply.—Loans are made to 
students directly by colleges or univer- 
sities or public or college-connected 
agencies. Federal funds are paid the 
colleges upon estimates submitted as to 
the amounts necessary for loan. 

Special conditions—Loans are avail- 
able only to students who are registered 
in accelerated programs in degree-grant- 
ing colleges and universities and whose 
technical or professional education can 
be completed within 2 years, in one of 
the following fields. 

Fields of work.—Engineering, physics, 
chemistry, medicine (including veteri- 
nary), dentistry, and pharmacy. 

Written agreement—The student 
agrees in writing (1) to participate, until 
otherwise directed by the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, in ac- 
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celerated programs of study in any of 
the authorized fields; and (2) to engage 
for the duration of the wars in which 
the United States is now engaged, in 
such employment or service as may be 
assigned by officers or agencies desig- 
nated by the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

Scholarship—Students must attain 
and continue to maintain satisfactory 
standards of scholarship. 

Need.—Students must be in need of 
assistance. 

Maximum loan.—Loans shall be made 
in amounts not exceeding tuition and 
fees plus $25 per month, and not exceed- 
ing a total of $500 to any one student 
during any 12-month period. 

Security.—Loans are to be evidenced 
by notes executed<by student borrowers 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

Interest rate-—The rate of interest is 
214 per centum per annum. 

Repayments.—Repayments of loans 
are to be made through the colleges, uni- 
versities, or other agencies negotiating 
the loans, to be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Cancellation.—The indebtedness of a 
student shall be cancelled: (1) If before 
completing his course he is ordered into 
military service during the present wars 
under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended; or (2) if he 
suffers total and permanent disability; 
or (3) in case of death. 

The first allotments will be sent about 
September 1. Applications have been 
made by 335 institutions. 


Content Courses Approved 


The Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training officials announce 
that proposals have been approved for 
content courses in algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and physics for teachers, 
at over 30 institutions in 24 States, with 
authorized enrollment of 2,568. 

The typical course comprises about 30 
hours of lecture and an equal number of 
laboratory or supervised study hours; 
they are predominantly full-time courses. 
Because a great increase in the number 
of high-school students taking mathe- 
matics and physics will be required to 
meet the war need for technical per- 
sonnel, and because an increasing short- 
age of those qualified to offer this in- 
struction is apparent, there is an urgent 
need to promote interest in this training 
among teachers and qualified, prospective 
teachers. 








Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Negro Land-Grant Colleges Ap- 
prove Proposal 


The presidents of 15 land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes, recently meeting at 
Hampton Institute, approved a proposal 
to have the colleges conduct a series of 
cooperative studies on the American 
Negro’s social condition, stressing his 
economic status during and after World 
War Il. The studies are aimed at ac- 
cumulating and interpreting a body of 
scientific knowledge that can be used 
as the basis of raising the standard of 
living and the cultural pattern of Ameri- 
can Negroes through education, work, 
law, and social action. The studies will 
be financed by the land-grant colleges 
and published annually in convenient 
form for the use of students, legislators, 
social reformers, and others. 


Issues and Aims 


A faculty committee of Ohio State 
University has issued a 17-page pam- 
phlet on Issues and Aims of the War and 
the Peace. This statement, which is pre- 
sented as a contribution to thinking 
about war issues and aims, discusses the 
following items: (1) Steps to war; (2) 
the meaning of the war for the United 
States; (3) looking toward the peace, 
including “some recommendations on 
the objectives of the peace and a form 
of international cooperation which will 
enable the nations of the world to live 
together amicably and develop in har- 
mony.” 


Air-Raid Warden Schools 


The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege has held two air-raid warden 
schools, the first enrolling 100 persons 
and the second 300. The instruction 
covered nine 3-hour sessions, three each 
week for 3 weeks. Lectures, discussions, 
demonstrations, and films were used in 
the instruction. 


Body Conditioning 

Under a new “toughening up physical 
education program,” potential draftees 
and servicemen in Pennsylvania State 
College will undergo compulsory body- 
conditioning exercises. The classes will 
begin with 10 minutes of rigorous exer- 
cises, runs over a 175-yard obstacle 
course, and strength, speed, and endu- 
rance tests. Obstacles will include hur- 
dling and vaulting logs, climbing ladders, 


running through 15-foot sand pits, 
scrambling over 8-foot walls, walking 
along narrow beams, jumping over 7-foot 
ditches, and climbing horizontal rope 
runs. 


Required to Attend 


At Wayne University ali full-time male 
students will enroll in a special pro- 
gram of physical-fitness training with 
the opening of the regular academic year 
in September. Under the plan, all stu- 
dents physically able to participate will 
be required to attend four 1-hour classes 
each week conducted by the health edu- 
cation department. The classes will be 
built around sports providing the utmost 
physical training in muscular skill and 
coordination. The intercollegiate com- 
petitive sports program has been reduced 
to two sports, football and basketball. 


Department Lines Eliminated 


A new course, “The Post-War World,” 
which takes up political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems and their historical back- 
ground, is being given at the University 
of Iowa. In this course traditional de- 
partment lines have been eliminated and 
13 professors from 7 different depart- 
ments—history, sociology, political sci- 
ence, geography, economics, philosophy, 
and education—carry on the instruction. 
The basic groups of the course are: 
(1) to provide background for the under- 
standing of the present chaotic world 
situation; (2) to examine critically the 
impact of the war upon world society; 
(3) to scrutinize the various proposals 
for the solution of post-war problems; 
and (4) to appraise the prospects for 
post-war reorganization. 


Records of Freshmen 


On the basis of a study of the records 
of freshmen entering the University of 
Texas in 1935-36 and 1936-37 the an- 
nouncement is made that “freshmen re- 
main in the university longer and more 
graduate than was generally supposed.” 
Of the first class 73.6 percent returned 
for a second year and 36.8 percent grad- 
uated by June 1942, while 74.6 percent 
of the second class returned for a sec- 
ond year and 33.8 percent had obtained 
degrees by June 1942. The study also 
revealed that the better students have a 
better chance of graduating—44.8 per- 
cent of the freshmen who ranked in the 
upper half of their high-school classes 
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pushed on to graduation from the uni- 
versity while only 16.7 percent of those 
from the lower half of their high-school 
classes attained this distinction. 


Camouflage Instruction 


A course in camouflage for industrial 
and military use has been announced 
by Ohio State University. Principal re- 
sponsibility for the new course, which is 
open to juniors and seniors in any de- 
partment without prerequisites, falls 
upon. the departments of architecture 
a dscape architecture, fine arts, and 
military science, but resources of other 
departments, such as civil engineering, 
photography, and psychology, will also be 
utilized. Following basic camouflage in- 
struction, studeats will study special 
problems and then make practical ap- 
plication of theory in a campus work- 
shop. 


First Time in History 

The University of Michigan School of 
Dentistry states that the applications 
already received this year are far in ex- 
cess of the number that can be accommo- 
dated in the term beginning in October 
and that this is the first time in the 
history of the school that such a condi- 
tion has existed. A reduction in the 
amount students are required to invest 
in equipment, deferment of dental stu- 
dents from the draft, eligibility of den- 
tists for commissions in the Army Dental 
Corps, a campaign by the university to 
make known the need for dentists, and 


LEGISLATION .. 


Recent Acts 


Recent Acts of Congress bearing on 
education and national defense are: 

(Public Law No. 616, Approved June 19, 
1942) Appropriated an additional sum 
of $9,500,000 for the fiscal year 1942 to 
the United States Office of Education 
for the education and training of de- 
fense workers in vocational courses of 
less than college grade as provided in 
Public Law No. 528 approved April 28, 
1942. : 

(Public Law No. 528, Approved April 28, 
1942) Appropriated an additional sum 
of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 1942 to 
the United States Office of Education 
for the education and training of defense 
workers in short courses of college 
grade; and stipulated that funds avail- 
able for the education and training of 
defense workers “shall also be available 
for the cost of vocational courses (either 


the accelerated 3-term program which 
reduces the 4-year curriculum to less 
than 3 calendar years, are among the 
factors cited as responsible for the in- 
crease. 


Planning Useful Careers 


A bulletin entitled Educational Guid- 
ance in Wartime at Grinnell College is 
directed to students, parents, and coun- 
selors. It deals with planning basic and 
specific preparation at Grinnell for use- 
ful careers in wartime. The programs 
are classified into three large groups: 
(1) Preparation for service in the armed 
forces; (2) preparation for necessary ci- 
vilian professions and auxiliary war serv- 
ices; and (3) special opportunities for 
women. Various services and their re- 
quirements are briefly described. 


Educction and the War 


A selected and annotated bibliography 
on “Education and the War” has been 
issued by the Curriculum Laboratory, Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
This bibliography, which is mimeo- 
graphed, is priced at 10 cents. It is 
made up largely of pamphlet materials 
in printed and mimeographed form deal- 
ing with the contribution of the school 
to the Nation’s war effort. The publica- 
tions come from the following principal 
sources: (1) Federal agencies; (2) State 
departments of education; (3) local 
school systems; and (4) civic organiza- 
tions. 


by classes or by individuals) of less than 
college grade in private vocational schools 
(regardless of tax liability) and in other 
private facilities where equipment for 
training is available.” 


(Public Law No. 651, Approved July 2, 
1942) The “Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act, Fiscal Year 1943.” In this act 
Congress included a stipulation that “not 
less than $6,000,000 of the funds made 
available ... [to the W. P. A.J shall 
be used exclusively for the operation of 
day nurseries and nursery schools for 
children of employed mothers.” 


(Public Law No. 636, Approved June 
30, 1942) Provided for a permanent post- 
age rate of 3 cents per pound “on books 
consisting wholly of reading matter or 
reading matter with incidental blank 
spaces for students’ notations and con- 
taining no advertising matter other than 
incidental announcements of books.” 








Now Pending 

On July 16, 1942, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor reported 
out a revised S. 1313 relating to Federal] 
Aid for Education. On the same day 
the committee reported (Report No. 
1548) favorably on the revised bill. The 
report states that: “Federal aid for edu- 
cation is directly related to the war 
effort. Certainly a part of the current 
effort to win the war must look to the 
future...” 

The purpose and scope of the revised 
bill is limited “to assist the States and 
Territories in reducing inequalities of 
educational opportunities through pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools.” 
The first section of the revised bill is 
a statement of policy in the light of 
which all other provisions will have to 
be interpreted. According to the report 
of the committee this statement in sec- 
tion 1 is of considerable importance. 
Section 1 reads as follows: 

“No department, agency, or officer of 
the United States shall exercise any 
supervision or control over any school 
with respect to which any funds are ex- 
pended pursuant to this act, nor shall 
any term or condition of any agreement 
under this act relating to any contribu- 
tion made under this act to or on be- 
half of any school or State educational 
agency authorize any agency or officer of 
the United States to control the admin- 
istration, personnel, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, methods of instruction, or materials 
of instruction.” 

The bill would authorize an appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 to be apportioned 
to the respective States by the United 
States Commissioner of Education on 
the basis of the number of inhabitants 
5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, and the 
total net income of individuals in the 
United States. The formula for appor- 
tioning the funds is written in the bill; 
thus the Commissioner of Education has 
no discretion in determining how much 
money goes to any State. The section 
in the original S. 1313 which provided 
that the funds to be appropriated were 
to be apportioned by a Board of Appor- 
tionment composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the President, was omitted 
in the revised bill. The report of the 
committee states that the data upon 
which the apportionment is to be made 
will come from the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census and from the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
that “The data required are not such 
that they can be influenced or manipu- 
lated by any Federal, State, or local 
school official.” 
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U. S. Army Air Forces 
Job Opportunities in the AAF 


“I want to fly a P-38—what should I study to become an expert pilot?” 
“Does a bombardier have to use algebra?” 


“What do armorers do?” 


“T like to work on engines. what should I do to become an aircraft mechanic?” 
“Must communications officers have a college education ?” 


“Can glider pilots wear glasses?” 


These and many other similar ques- 
tions will be fired point blank at thou- 
sands of high-school principals, guidance 
counselors, and teachers when almost 
3% million high-school boys pour into 
our secondary schools this month, Amer- 
ica is building Air Power ... Air Forces 
which the enemy “cannot meet, defeat, or 
survive,” and our youth are eager to 
know how they can help. 


Most Veluable Resource 

In the all-important race for suprem- 
acy in the skies, young men are the most 
valuable resource. Demands of air 
combat require their energy, zest, and 
coordination. It is obvious that one of 
the most important reservoirs of man- 
power for the Army Air Forces is the 
high-school graduating class which each 
year includes about 550,000 young men. 
If the war spreads out over several years, 
as many military observers believe it will, 
we shall have to count on the services 
of those boys who are now in their first 
and second years in high school. Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker recently said that 
“before this war is over, we will have 
14 million men in uniform, 300,000 com- 
bat pilots, and several million techni- 
cians.” So our schools, as well as our 
armed forces, must make plans for a long 
war. It seems the only prudent course 
to take. School authorities should or- 
ganize their teaching facilities for pre- 
flight and preground crew training in 
terms of the 4 years of senior high- 
school instruction. For how soon victory 
can be achieved will depend to no small 
degree on the excellence of our pre- 
military training program. 

Preliminary reports indicate that many 
high schools are going “full steam ahead” 
in the organization of premilitary avia- 
tion courses. This important work is 
assisted considerably by Leaflet No. 63 
Preflight Aeronautics in Secondary 








Schools, which was issued in July by the 
United States Office of Education. It was 
prepared by the Office of Education with 
the assistance of representatives of the 
Army Air Forces, the Navy, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The pub- 
lication serves as an administrative and 
instructional guide with special reference 
to the “preliminary training of prospec- 
tive aviation cadets.” 


Round Pegs for Round Holes 


During these critical days it is espe- 
cially essential that we make the most of 
all our important resources. Steel must 
flow into vital production, rubber must 
be conserved. Manpower must be di- 
rected into the various jobs in the armed 
forces in which it will pay greatest div- 
idends. 

Now it is plausible to assume that the 
more experience and training a young 
man has in activities and studies which 
dovetail directly with the basic needs 
of military aviation, the more valuable he 
will be to the Army Air Forces after he 
is inducted into the active service. 
“Washouts” due to inability to compre- 
hend certain aeronautical concepts based 
on the working Knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics will be materially re- 
duced if such subjects are taught thor- 
oughly in our high schools. And if a 
boy has this knowledge before induction, 
the Army will have to spend less time 
doing the job which can and should be 
done in the school. That is why pre- 
flight aeronautics courses need to be in- 
jected into the secondary school curricu- 
lum without delay. And it is why high- 
school guidance counselors have an 
exceedingly important job to do. For 
the fact that the interests, abilities, and 
physical conditions of high-school youth 
vary considerably indicates the necessity 
of providing intelligent guidance in our 


schools so that round pegs will be di- 
rected toward round holes. 


Guidaace Counselors 


As comprehensive courses in aviation 
education are set up in the high schools, 
guidance counselors, some of whom also 
carry the secondary title, “Air Forces 
Advisor,” will have increasingly impor- 
tant services to perform. Students will 
be asking them for advice regarding job 
opportunities in military aviation which 
best suit their individual abilities and in- 
terests. The counselor will have an op- 
portunity to function as an elementary 
“classification center,” steering his stu- 
dents into courses that will prepare them 
for the particular type of aviation job for 
which their mental and physical capabil- 
ities fit them. For example, if a high- 
school boy has very poor eyesight or some 
other physical defect which would elimi- 
nate him as a member of an air crew, he 
should not be spending his time pointing 
to a flying job. If a boy’s physical de- 
fects can be corrected, he should be as- 
signed a program of physical training 
which will help him overcome these de- 
fects. If a boy is limited to a high-school 
education, he should not be led to believe 
that he can qualify for such positions as 
meteorology officer, engineering officer, 
or others requiring college credits. Let’s 
not build false hopes. There are many 
interesting yet vital job opportunities in 
the United States Army Air Forces and 
there is considerable variance in the 
physical and educational qualifying 
standards. e 


A Practical Aid 


In order to give our students intelli- 
gent guidance in this field, the coun- 
selors must be well informed regarding 
the various types of jobs in the Air 
Forces. As a matter of fact the need for 
this} kind of information has already be- 
come apparent in the correspondence 
received daily in the Public Relations 
Office of the Army Air Forces. So to 
give educators and others a helping hand 
the United States Office of Education and 
the United States Army Air Forces, in 
a joint publication, offer a special bulle- 
tin board chart entitled, 26 Job Oppor- 
tunities in the United States Army Air 
Forces. The publication is a three-color 
layout and includes photographic illus- 
trations, 
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The chart covers the following 26 basic 
jobs in the Army Air Forces: 


Enlisted men—Ground technicians 
Aircraft armor- Parachute rig- 


ers. gers. 
Aircraft machin- Photographers. 
ists. Radio operators 
Aircraft metal and mechan- 
workers. ics. 
Aircraft welders. Weather observ- 
Aircraft me- ers, 
chanics. Administrative 
Teletype repair- clerks. 
men. Supply and tech- 
Link trainer in- nical clerks. 


structors. 
Enlisted men—fiying 
Glider pilots. Aerial engineers. 
Staff sergeant Radio operators. 
pilots. Aerial gunners. 
Officers—fiying Officers—ground 
Bombardiers. Armament of- 
Navigators. ficers. 
Pilots. Communica- 


tions officers. 


Engineering 
officers. 

Meteorology 
officers. 

Photography 


officers. 
U. S. Navy 


For each job the chart provides con- 
cise information in the following cate- 
gories: nature of duties; locations of 
schools; period of training; training 
course includes; those eligible; age re- 
quirements; basic physical require- 
ments; educational requirements; high- 
school and college subjects which would 
be helpful; Army grade, pay and bene- 
fits; future promotion; service required 
after training; where to get information; 
and method of application. 

Thus in one publication guidance 
counselors and teachers will have much 
of the information they will need to 
know about the United States Army Air 
Forces. Copies are being sent to high 
schools and colleges and universities 
throughout the Nation as well as to cer- 
tain civic groups and societies and field 
offices of Government agencies. Addi- 
tional copies may be purchased at a 
nominal charge through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. For further information write 
to Information and Education Division, 
Public Relations Office, United States 
Army Air Forces, Washington, D, C. 


Pre-Flight Training Program 


“I’m brown, I feel great and I’ve put 
on 5 pounds in my first week here,” 
writes one naval aviation cadet to the 
folks back home. 

So the comments run—from farm boys, 
college students, and auto mechanics, 
representative young Americans who are 
embarked on the first stage of their 
naval flying careers. The Navy needs 
30,000 men like them this year and every 
year until the war is won. 


Who Ere Eligible? 

High-school graduates between 18 and 
27 who can pass a physical examination 
and a “screening” test that tests ability 
to think straight, to make decisions 
quickly and.express oneself clearly and 
concisely are eligible. Seniors in high 
school may apply and, if accepted, will 
remain in school until the end of the 
current year. 

Men who qualify become naval aviation 
cadets. They will receive a year or more 
of training, divided into four phases, pre- 
fiight school, primary flying, intermediate 
fiying and, then, commissioned as en- 
signs in the Naval Reserve or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps Reserve, 


additional operational training before 
joining the fleet. If not admitted di- 
rectly to naval training, men will be 
given the opportunity to take civilian 
pilot training before being assigned to 
preflight school. 

This war demands more than flyers. 
There are thousands of men and women 
well beyond the prime of life who can 
pilot airplanes but military flying is an- 
other thing. It is precision flying and 
it is navigation, gunnery, physical con- 
ditioning, mechanics, and the innumer- 
able other lessons that must be mastered 
before a Navy pilot becomes an all-around 
aviation expert. 

Start with the physical training. At 
four preflight schools, each an “Annap- 
olis of the Air,” each cadet receives 3 
months of the toughest sort of condi- 
tioning. Under the Nation’s top coaches 
and physical instructors, he becomes a 
rugged physical specimen, geared for 
any emergency of modern warfare. He 
learns how to swim long distances in the 
event that he may be forced down at 


sea, he becomes @n expert at obstacle 
races in preparation for jungle travel; 
he masters hand to hand (judo and ju- 
jitsu) in case he may ever face a bayo- 
net-charging Jap. He works at sport, 
not for sport’s sake, but because it is the 
great conditioner for the job ahead. 


More Than Muscle Factories 


These four schools are more than 
muscle factories. Rather they combine 
a trinity of physical, academic, and mili- 
tary indoctrination. Cadets brush up on 
physics and mathematics, they learn 
basic fundamentals of naval lore, sea- 
manship, communication, and other 
specialties, they master streamlined mil- 
itary methods. 

From these schools cadets “pour” into 
a score of Naval Reserve air bases at the 
rate of 2,500 a month. Here they fly the 
Navy primary trainer. After 10 hours 
of dual instruction, they are on their 
own, progressing through some 60 hours 
of solo work before moving on to the 
huge intermediate training stations at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and Pensacola, Fla. 
Thoroughly trained in ground school, 
they learn the machine from prop to 
tail—how to put an engine together, to 
fire a machine gun, to analyze a weather 
report, to map a course by the stars, to 
send and receive by radio and Morse 
code. 


“Shore Duty in Japan’’ Requested 


Progressively, as these men advance, 
they point for certain types of duty. 
Each cadet is given the opportunity of 
requesting the type of plane he would 
prefer when he is assigned to the fleet, 
and the geographical location of his duty. 
Whenever possible, as war strategy dic- 
tates, these requests are granted. “Shore 
duty in Japan,” read one recent request. 
“Recommended approval,” said the Navy, 
“as soon as a shore base is established 
there.” 

Commissioned as ensigns or second 
lieutenants in the marines these aviators 
have upwards of 160 hours of flight train- 
ing, Or immeasurably more than the 
pilots of World War I. No longer is that 
considered enough. Before these men go 
forth to the fleet, they must have experi- 
ence in all types of combat craft and be 
immediately familiar with the missions 
and mechanics of patrol planes, dive 
bombers, torpedo craft, scouts and fight- 
ers. The exigencies of war demand tre- 
mendous versatility. These naval cadets 
will be ready, the first line of attack 
across the seas, 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Civilian Pilot Training Program Intensified 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is intensifying its Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. Beginning September 1, re- 
cruiting for classes to begin on or before 
the 15th will get under way with a bang 
all over the United States. This is such 
a tremendous job that the American Le- 
gion has been requested and has agreed 
to lend its widespread organizational 
facilities in bringing the advantages of 
the CAA’s pilot training courses to the 
attention of as many men as possible 
who have passed their 18th but have not 
reached their 37th birthdays. 

The CAA gives flight training to men 
who, for age or some unimportant physi- 
cal reason, cannot be considered for 
combat work with the Army Air Forces. 
There is a possibility that some glider 
pilot training will be included in the new 
program, it is reported. There is defi- 
nite provision for training: 

(1) Service pilots, including air-line 
copilots 

(2) Flight instructors 

(3) Liaison pilots. These work with 
the Field Artillery and do spotting, etc. 


Recognition of Credit 


Courses 


Following the release by the U. S. Office 
of Education of Leaflet No. 62, Pre-Avia- 
tion-Cadet Training in High Schools, 
inquiries were received from school ad- 
ministrators regarding the status of credit 
earned in refresher courses of the type 
described in that publication. 

In order to clear these inquiries the 
Commissioner of Education sent copies of 
the leaflet to the secretaries of regional 
accrediting associations operating in the 
Middle Atlantic, Southern, North Central, 
and Northwest States with the request 
that they render an opinion regarding the 
status in their respective associations of 
credit thus earned. 

Replies have now been received from 
three of the regional associations. The 
chairman of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation writes as follows: 

“T think there will be no doubt that 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
will be glad to encourage the organiza- 
tion of courses such as are recommended 
in Leaflet No. 62, Pre-Aviation-Cadet 
Training in High Schools. As chairman 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools 


Men who already have had some flying 
time are particularly desired and may 
enter training at an advanced stage. 

Students are on an enlisted reserve 
status while in training and receive sub- 
sistence and quarters. Any one who is 
interested should get in touch imme- 
diately with the local representative of 
the American Legion, or with any one 
of the CAA regional superintendents, at 
the following addresses: 

Frank G. Andrews, superintendent of 
CPT, P. O. Box 636, New York Airport 
Station, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Joseph 
J. Mitchener, superintendent of CPT, 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga.; Wil- 
liam E. Barton, superintendent of CPT, 
1204 New Post Office Building, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. C. Nilson, superintendent of CPT, 
Box 1689, Fort Worth, Tex.; Jesse D. 
Green, superintendent of CPT, City 
Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo.; A. H. 
Bromley, superintendent of CPT, P. O. 
Box 1010, Santa Monica, Calif.; John P. 
Mifflin, superintendent of CPT, King 
County Airport, Seattle, Wash. 


in Pre-aviation 


I shall urge such action at the earliest 
possible date.” 

The secretary of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association has this to say: 

“The member schools of our Commis- 
sion would be entirely free to offer credit 
applicable toward graduation in such 
courses, and such credits will be accepted 
when transferred from one member 
school to another.” 

The chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools of the Northwest As- 
sociation makes the following statement: 

“I am positive I can assure you that 
the high schools which offer courses as 
outlined in Leaflet No. 62 will be ac- 
credited as equivalent to the credits 
secured in other courses offered in the 
high schools.” 

While no claim can be made that these 
statements are applicable to all institu- 
tions and conditions, they undoubtedly 
represent a general viewpoint among the 
educators in the areas served by these 
associations, namely, 32 States and the 
District of Columbia. So far as is known 
no statement has been issued by other 
agencies regarding recognition of credit. 


Teacher Education 
In a Democracy at War 


Teachers, schools, and colleges are 
eager to make all essential adjustments 
and to play their part in the common 
sacrifice of wartimes. In order to pro- 
vide guidance for them in this task, the 
Commission on Teacher Education re- 
quested its chairman, E. S. Evenden of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to assemble in compact form the main 
lessons of the past bearing on the sub- 
ject and to prepare a brief outline of 
fundamental educational principles. 


Chapter Discussions 

Mr. Evenden’s report has been issued 
by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., under the title, 
Teacher Education in a Democracy at 
War (118 pp., paperbound, 75 cents). In 
the first chapter the general implications 
of the war are discussed with regard to 
the fundamentally opposed ideologies in- 
volved, the fact that everyone is a par- 
ticipant, the interrelationship of war and 
peace, and the consequent importance of 
social habits and understandings. Chap- 
ter II summarizes the lessons of 1917- 
18 in this country and England, 
pointing out the failure to maintain ed- 
ucational standards in the face of new 
responsibilities and the serious effect that 
war had on the supply of teachers. Post- 
war trends in the United States are then 
taken up in chapter III, as manifested in 
changes in the schools, the education of 
teachers, and the relation between the 
two. 

Chapter IV shows the extent to which 
history seems to be repeating itself in the 
present emergency. A teacher shortage 
is again threatened. Difficulties relating 
to the supply of teachers, acceleration 
programs and other methods for meeting 
the demand, curricular and personnel 
problems, and the influence of public 
attitudes are considered. Lessons from 
recent English experience are discussed 
in chapter V, with special reference to the 
way in which the British have profited 
from the experience of 25 years ago and 
are preventing the recurrence of some 
of the worst aspects of the dislocation. 
Finally, in chapter VI, some educational 
“first things” are given, concluding with 
a list of specific recommendations ad- 
dressed respectively to school systems, to 
colleges and universities, and to the 
public. 
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Education Called Upon 


Second and Final Article of 
Brief Information Summary 
Presented To Assist in Local 
Programs 

In the August 15 issue of EpucaTion 
For Victory some of the ways that wars 
have “intensified the demands upon edu- 
cation” and the efforts to meet such de- 
mands were presented in order to give 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies, a brief résumé of information. 
Such information was prepared pri- 
marily to meet requests from various 
educational agencies for material to use 
in connection with local programs com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the 
establishment of the United States Office 
of Education. The following is the final 
installment of such information. 


Emergencies Affecting Total 
Life of Nation 


At least“three times in its history the 
United States*omee Of Education has ad- 
justed its staff and functions to meet 
major emergencies affecting the total life 
of the Nation and reflected in its schools: 
The first World War, the economic de- 
pression which followed it, and now the 
present world-wide war. 


The First World War 

Many of the problems confronting the 
Nation now were also significant in 1917 
when suddenly, without preparation on 
our part, war with Germany was de- 
clared. Then, as now, it was necessary 
to raise and train an Army; to readjust 
industry; to promote wider understand- 
ings within and without our boundaries; 
to sacrifice in order to finance the coun- 
try’s then unprecedented war efforts. 
Education was called upon to participate 
in active war preparations and to see that 
the schools were kept open and func- 
tioning as fully and normally as possible. 

Food was a critical problem in 1918 
when the country was responsible not 
alone for feeding itself, but for sending 
food to the European countries. The 
School Garden Army, established as a 
Bureau of Education project, enrolling 
thousands of school children, utilizing 
and encouraging the utilization of thou- 
sands of acres of vacant land in cities, 
towns, and in the open country, proved 
a potent factor in attaining victory. Co- 
operative efforts with the National Food 
Administration in increasing production 
and in promoting intelligent consump- 
tion of food at home and-abroad was 
another effective service. 


Then, as now, training in citizenship 
for all our people, children and adults, 
the eradication of illiteracy, and the 
Americanization of aliens, were signifi- 
cant problems which the Bureau of Edu- 
cation was organized to help solve. 
These are some of the things it did: Is- 
sued a series of social study leaflets 
widely distributed to schools; established 
an enlarged community service in its 
staff; carried on a Nation-wide illiteracy 
campaign financed from a special appro- 
priation made by Congress to the Presi- 
dent for emergency functions. A na- 
tional plan for Americanization, the 
encouragement of public discussion, the 
promotion of visual education, were other 
means used. 

For furnishing the professional and 
scientific services necessary for war 
needs, the Bureau established coopera- 
tive relationships with colleges and uni- 
versities. Improved international rela- 
tionships, especially with the American 
republics, were fostered by the establish- 
ment of an international exchange 
through correspondence and by the en- 
couragement of the teaching of the Span- 
ish language in the schools. Another im- 
portant contribution was made by the 
Bureau through the establishment of a 
school board service to aid in mobilizing 
efficient teachers when the draft depleted 
the schools of young men who joined the 
Army and young women who went into 
different types of Government service. 
The Bureau took a significant part also 
in the organization and development of 
the Student Army Training Corps; co- 
operated with the Red Cross in raising 
funds and supplying services; cooperated 
with the Treasury in promoting the sale 
of Liberty Bonds and in promoting thrift 
through the schools, and was active in 
other war services. 


The Economic Depression—Another 
Educational Challenge 


Social and economic difficulties which 
followed in the wake of the first World 
War threatened the continuance of 
many publicly supported school services, 
wiped out customary opportunities for 
the employment of youth, threw out of 
employment thousands of professionally 
trained workers and placed new respon- 
sibilities upon public education. . 

Under leadership of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, groups of 
State and local school officials, with rep- 
resentatives of industry and labor and 
of Federal and civic agencies faced the 





emergency problems and developed pro- 
grams to meet them. Staff members of 
the Office of Education were loaned to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration to direct educational services, 
others cooperated with the PWA and the 
War Department, and others were as- 
signed to new services developed with- 
in the Office program. 

Such services included programs of 
adult and preschool education, the di- 
rection of educational work for enrollees 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
conduct of forums, the development of 
educational radio. programs, and ad- 
visory service on school building con- 
struction. These programs have helped 
to redefine the responsibilities of public 
education and extend services to meet 
new needs. 


The Second World War 


Again, after two decades, America, in 
1941 was drawn into a world-wide con- 
flict. The question again came, “What 
can the schools do and how place the 
Office of Education itself on a war serv- 
ice basis?” Adjustments in staff and 
functions were necessary in the interest 
of rendering emergency service and fur- 
nishing the leadership essential to co- 
ordinate educational activity throughout 
the Nation in the interest of intelligent 
participation in defense and war ac- 
tivities. 

Months before war was declared the 
Office of Education organized an exten- 
sive program in defense vocational 
training and retraining. It established 
cooperation with colleges and promoted 
training in engineering, science, and 
production management, working in co- 
operation with other Government agen- 
cies through the schools. In these pro- 
grams every effort is being made to hold 
up the standards which are basic to the 
development of competent trade and 
technical abilities in war industries. 

The United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission was organized just 
after Pearl Harbor, with these objectives: 
(1) To facilitate the adjustment of edu- 
cational agencies to war needs, (2) to 
inform the Government agencies directly 
responsible for the war effort concerning 
the services schools and colleges can 
render, and (3) to determine the possible 
effects upon schools and colleges of pro- 
posed policies and programs of these 
Government agencies, 

On the inter-American front, different 
sections and divisions of the Office are 
at work developing projects in close co- 
operation with the Office of the Coordi- 
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nator of Economic and Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America and with the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State on the one hand, 
and of State departments of education, 
colleges, and universities, and local 
schools systems on the other hand. A 
Division of Inter-American Education 
was established in 1941. 

The Office has established an Informa- 
tion Exchange on Education and the 
War, servicing educational groups and 
acting as a clearing house for voluntary 
organizations and Governmce: ¢ agencies. 
It has made wide distribution of loan 
packets in many fields of the war effort. 

An extensive series of pamphlets deal- 
ing with education and national defense 
has been published. Radio scripts and 
transcriptions have also been made avail- 
able. The Office is producing motion 
pictures being used in training for war 
service; is assisting in securing for schools 
and colleges appropriate priority rat- 
ings on purchase of educational supplies 
and equipment, and is working jointly 
with the Treasury Department in devel- 
oping plans to make educationally sig- 
nificant the program of defense savings. 


Expansion of Services 


The expansion of services through the 
years and still under way can only be 
referred to by a few illustrations. 

Since 1933, responsibility for federally 
aided vocational education and for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
adults has been assigned to the Office 
of Education. The vocational education 
program includes the administration of 
Federal funds for vocational training in 
agriculture, trade: and industry, home 
economics, business education, and oc- 
cupational information and guidance. 
The regular program has been greatly ex- 
panded by special provisions for defense 
training. 

Publications of the Office of Education 
have grown from a short “preliminary 
report” in 1867 to extensive bulletins re- 
sulting from surveys and studies reach- 
ing into all levels and practically all 
fields of educational effort. The official 
journal, School Life, established in 1918, 
was succeeded this year by a biweekly 
publication devoted specifically, as its 
name implies, to EDUCATION FoR VICTORY. 

The Biennial Survey of Education, 
first isued in 1919, is a comprehensive 
periodical report published in a series 
of separate chapters in the various fields. 
The annual Educational Directory, first 
issued in 1912, has continued over the 
years, 

American Education Week, initiated 
by Commissioner Claxton in 1920 “to en- 


hance appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation” engaged the immediate cooper- 
ation of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion. It has 
been observed continuously ever since, 
sponsored cooperatively by these agen- 
cies and the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, a recent addition, and participated 
in widely by schools and organizations 
of many types. 

A series of national surveys planned 
to study the different fields of education 
and to be carried on over a period of 
years was initiated in 1927 with a Con- 
gressional appropriation for a survey of 
land-grant colleges and universities At 
the onset of the most serious of depres- 
sion years, 1933, the series was discon- 
tinued. A series of volumes and mono- 
graphs resulting from the surveys were 
disseminated as Office of Education pub- 
lications. Another national survey—of 
the higher education of Negroes—was 
completed this year. 

“Service to the Nation,” is the purpose 
to which the Office of Education has been 
and is now with renewed zeal dedicated— 
in peace as in war, in normal and in 
critical periods. 


Out-of-School Courses 
Meet Need 


War production training courses for 
out-of-school rural and nonrural youth 
offered in both rural and urban schools, 
are taught by local mechanics—elec- 
tricians, auto mechanics, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and employees of local 
power plants. Courses are given in the 
operation, care and repair of tractors, 
trucks, and automobiles—including gas 
and Diesel engines; metal work, includ- 
ing simple welds, tempering, drilling, 
shaping, and machinery repair; wood- 
working; and elementary electricity, in- 
cluding operation, care, and repair of 
electrical equipment. 


States Report 

California reports that these courses 
have provided excellent opportunities for 
young farmers to acquire needed and use- 
ful mechanical skills, and that they have 
helped farm youth entering war produc- 
tion industries to qualify for jobs in these 
industries. Those remaining in farming 
or entering mechanical occupations in 
rural areas have been equipped, through 
these courses, to replace men drawn into 
war production industries. 

In Arizona many who have received 
training in courses for out-of-school 
youth are now enrolled in specific train- 
ing classes or employed in war production 





industries. Georgia reports that there 
has, been a demand for the services of 
individuals completing the war produc- 
tion training courses, and that many of 
them have taken the places of skilled 
labor employed in war production indus- 
tries. Asa result of the organization of 
war production training classes for out- 
of-school youth in Negro departments in 
Georgia, there has been an appreciable 
expansion in the number of these depart- 
ments. 

Maine reports that the Rural War 
Production Training Program has served 
to arouse considerable interest in the 
shop-training work of the regular trade 
and industrial education program. 

The establishment of training classes 
in Wyoming emphasized the need of 
training for out-of-school -groups and 
showed that a large number of the indi- 
viduals in this group desire further train- 
ing. This recognition will no doubt re- 
sult in a plan whereby, in the future, 
part-time schools will be established to 
provide for the needs of this group. 

As a result of its experience in using 
local mechanics as tea@hers*éf war pro- 
duction training classes, the New Jersey 
division of vocational education is plan- 
ning to use mechanics as teachers in 
regular pdft-time classes in the future. 
Delaware reports that the organization 
of war production training classes for 
rural youth has made school adminis- 
trators more aware of the need for pro- 
viding part-time and evening classes for 
this group in connection with the regular 
school program. 


Private School Enroliment 
Report 


Three-quarters of the private boarding 
school according to a survey announced 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. expect enroll- 
ments this fall as large as or larger than 
they had a year ago. Fifty-six percent 
of them had already equaled or exceeded 
their last year enrollments in mid-July. 

Military schools are filling rapidly, 
some of them having completed enroll- 
ment of new students in June. All ex- 
pect to have every room occupied. En- 
rollments in boys’ nonmilitary schools, 
however, have not fallen off as much as 
many educators had expected. Eighty 
percent of these schools expect enroll- 
ment this year to equal or exceed that 
of last year. 

Vocational and professional schools, 
however, have been hard hit. The sur- 
vey shows only 35 percent of such schools 
expect to do as well in enrollments as they 
did a year ago. 
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In the Interest of Understanding 


Some Recent Studies Concerned with Education 


of Minority Groups 


That America was built by “successive 
waves of emigration” from substantially 
every Old-World country is no new story. 
We are concerned just now not so much 
with who built America and how it was 
built as we are with the success with 
which the well-known melting pot has 
actually melted and our cosmopolitan 
population has become a unified Ameri- 
ca to win this war and to build a perma- 
nant peace. Under the pressure of war 
conditions and sometimes of enemy- 
inspired propaganda social chasms 
among majority and minority groups, 
if not widened, are at least more ob- 
vious. This is especially true where 
educational facilities are inadequate, the 
economic level is substandard, and in- 
ability to speak and read English pre- 
sents almost insurmountable barriers to 
the understanding of war needs and 
unified participation in meeting them. 


Southwestern States and Puerto Rico 
Examples 


Situations of the kind indi@ated are 
illustrated in many Spanish-speaking 
communities in our country, particularly 
where such populations are concentrated, 
as in our Southwestern States and Puerto 
Rico. Reference was made in a recent 
article in EpucaTION ror Victory to a 
new type of information available in the 
1940 Census locating the population of 
Spanish mother tongue which will un- 
doubtedly facilitate and stimulate 
further~ studies concerned with their 
education. The 1930 Census served as 
the basis of research in the areas in- 
dicated. However considerable progress 
has been made in recent years both as 
to methods of instruction, in teaching 
English to bilingual children, for ex- 
ample, and in the promotion of better 
understandings between “Anglos” and 
Spanish-speaking groups. The schools 
are becoming strategic centers for 
further progress in social and economic 
‘adjustments in Spanish-speaking com- 
munities. They serve adults as well as 
children. At least in continental United 
States a speaking as well as a reading 
knowledge of English is essential to 
social and economic progress. Improve- 
ment in instructional methods and in 
the extension of mutual understandings 
and appreciations among the two major 
cultural groups is of special importance 
in the present crisis. 


A significant contribution is reported 
in a recent article, The Discovery and 
Use of Community Resources in the Ed- 
ucation of Spanish Speaking Pupils, by 
L. S. Tireman,’ with special reference to 
his own State, New Mexico. New Mex- 
ico was an outpost of Spain’s far-flung 
colonial empire nearly 400 years ago. In 
the 19th century after more than 300 
years as a stronghold of Spanish frontier 
life-andthe-development of the customs 
and language of the Spanish adventurer 
and the Spanish grandee, another culture 
and another langtage invaded the terri- 
tory. The change came with the settle- 
ment by Americans from the north and 
east, overriding and overpowering the 
older settlers. They, too, weré adven- 
turers and frontiersmen and the inev- 
itable clash of the two different cultures, 
the Spanish and the Anglo-Saxon, fol- 
lowed. “One would think,” says the 
author, “that these issues might have re- 
ceived consideration by the conquering 
civilizations but in the main they were 
ignored.” The New England type of ed- 
ucation did not effect “the same mag- 
nificent results here.” One result of our 
misunderstanding and neglect in New 
Mexico is shown in the fact that 40 per- 
cent of the Spanish-speaking pupils en- 
rolled in the schools are in the first 
two grades, and only 4 percent in the 
eighth grade. Moreover, according to 
Dr. Tireman, of 42 cultural indexes cited 
in Odum’s Southern Regions, New 
Mexico is ranked below the lowest 
quartile in 1939. 

To meet these conditions a small school 
in the Nambe community in the northern 
part of New Mexico, set itself the problem 
of constructing a curriculum which would 
be more beneficial to the children than 
the traditional one and which would aim 
to accomplish the more difficult task of 
influencing the community in such a way 
as to develop initiative on the part of the 
people to conquer unfavorable community 
conditions. How this was done through 
the use of. sound educational principles, 
the utilization of community resources, 
and the enlisting of adults in the im- 
provement of social conditions is the 
Story Dr. Tireman tells. 

One of the most complete reviews of 
recent research contributions to the edu- 


*Published by the Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association. 





cation of non-English speaking children 
is that of Algernon Coleman, with the 
assistance of Clara Breslove King, en- 
titled “English Teaching in the South- 
west,” with the subtitle, “Organization 
and Materials for Instructing Spanish- 
Speaking Children.”* Part I of this 
study under the title, “The Problem in 
the Schools,” is the most significant of 
the four parts included in the study. It 
is organized under four main topics rep- 
resenting the most serious problems en- 
countered in the education of Spanish- 
speaking children. 


Enrollment Mortality is High 


The first topic, “The Problem in Terms 
of School Population and Attainment,” 
reviews findings of available studies from 
approximately 1925 to 1939 on enroll- 
ment, attendance, achievement, retarda- 
tion, mental ability, and language handi- 
caps. The findings of these studies lead 
to the conclusion that throughout the 
Southwest and generally where bilingual- 
ism prevails, enrollment mortality is 
high, overage and retardation above nor- 
mal. There is fairly general agreement 
that, so far as comparisons of non-Eng- 
lish and English-speaking children in 
mental ability and achievement is con- 
cerned, satisfactory criteria have not 
been found. Linguistic handicaps, social 
and economic factors, especially envi- 
ronmental and educational opportunities 
available, weigh the scales heavily against 
Spanish-speaking children in these fields. 
“Such phenomena as school progress, 
attendance, and scores on mental ability,” 
states the report, “which in themselves 
have been regarded as causal factors 
must be interpreted in the light of data 
regarding the social, economic, and lin- 
guistic background of this group. Until 
social forces outside the school give Span- 
ish-speaking children an equal oppor- 
tunity to dévelop the skills and habits 
required of his English-speaking fellows 
criticism of his achievements in terms 
of those of the more favored group must 
be withheld.” 

The discussion of the second problem, 
“Curricular Adjustments,” presents an 
interesting overview of adjustments prac- 
ticed in several of the Canadian Prov- 
inces as well as in our own States, giving 
a basis for comparison and suggestion. 
The practices described from the five 
States, reports of which follow, are, how- 
ever, those of special interest in relation 
to the improvement of instruction. 

The author finds rather general agree- 
ment that temporary segregation of small 


*Published by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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groups of children based on pedagogical 
rather than social reasons, generally on 
the basis of homogeneous linguistic 
groups, is among the successful practices 
in making adjustments of curriculum 
content to the needs and progress of 
non-English-speaking pupils. The need 
for segregation probably ends at about 
the fourth or fifth grade. 
, Provision of “compensating activity 
programs” is another widely followed 
practice designed to afford, through expe- 
riences, discussion, and other available 
means, linguistic, experiential, and so- 
cial activities at the same time. These 
activities may be a part of or in addition 
to reading readiness programs which are 
generally considered more necessary for 
non-English than for English-speaking 
children. Especially prepared easy text 
materials for reading throughout the 
grades have been found desirable. 
Adjusted promotion standards, pre- 
reading programs, incidental language 
learning, and a bilingual program are 
other important adaptations discussed. 
The last-named, that is, the bilingual 
program, involves instruction in Spanish 
through the early grades with English 
as a second language and a later shift 
at about the fifth, or a higher grade, 
to English as basic. This practice is fol- 
lowed in Puerto Rico and in a number 
of South American countries. Its re- 
sults in Puerto Rico, where experimenta- 
tion has been under way, are as yet in- 
conclusive, However, adaptation of this 
practice to our own Southwest where 
conditions, especially language needs, are 
widely different from those in Puerto 
Rico is of doubtful value according to 
the experiments noted by the author. 


Experimentation Methods 


Three methods are suggested for long- 
time experimentation in order that con- 
clusive results may be found. They are 
(1) instruction in English on first en- 
trance to school; (2) special preparation 
during 1 year and then instruction in 
English in the customary way; (3) all 
instruction in Spanish with oral Eng- 
lish the first year, then English as the 
medium of instruction and Spanish as a 
foreign language through the remainder 
of the school years. 

The third problem discussed concerns 
the “Attainment of Oral and Aural Abil- 
ity” in English by Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren. The relative importance of learn- 
ing to speak and learning to read; of 
different methods of feaching pronuncia- 
tion and phonetics; of the use of pho- 
netic lists for the acquisition of the 
language; of the direct and indirect 


methods of teaching English; of func- 
tional grammar and of written compo- 
sition, are discussed and analyzed by the 
author in relation to findings of avail- 
able studies. 

The fourth tupic is concerned with 
methods of teaching reading English 
to Spanish-speaking children who do 
not read in any language. Little is 
known, as the author reminds us, con- 
cerning the carry-over of the ability to 
read from one language to another. 


No Exact Parallel 
Reviewing the studies available on 


bilingualism in this and other countries’ 
the author concludes that the’ South-" 


west situation as it concerns teaching 
English to Spanish-speaking American 
children, has no exact parallel. Neither 
in Canada nor in our own territories and 
insular possessions, and much less in 
foreign countries where one might ex- 
pect similarities, since the effort is to 
instruct bilingual children in a non- 
indigenous language, is there an analo- 
gous situation. The aim in the South- 
western States contemplates the earliest 
possible assimilation of the Spanish- 
speaking children into the rest of the 
elementary school population. Teach- 
ers, then, seeking for successful prac- 
tices, must borrow both from the fields 
of primary grade vernacular teaching 
and from modern language pedagogy. 
Recognition of the psychological needs 
of children results in increasing empha- 
sis on the principles of instruction de- 
veloped in the primary grades. Special 
textbook materials, curricular arrange- 
ments and instructional procedures are 
necessary for satisfactory results. Suc- 
cess in all of these depends on further 
research in the problems indicated in 
the report and the greater utilization of 
the findings of research in classroom 
instruction. 


Ways of Promoting Unity 


While the reviews mentioned are for 
administrators and students of bilingual- 
ism as well as for teachers of bilingual 
children, a growing number of books and 
articles are becoming available definitely 
designed to offer practical suggestions to 
teachers on ways of promoting unity and 
understanding in the classroom as well 
as in methods of teaching non-English- 
speaking children. These become of 
greater and more extended interest and 
value as the need for unity and under- 
standing among majority and minority 
groups is more widely recognized. 
Among books of the type indicated, 








Americans All, the 1942 Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction and other agencies,® ranks 
high. It was issued in recognition of the 
fact that “bitterness, division, and con- 
flict within” are threats to our existence 
and that “we are now thinking in.terms 
of civilian morale and unified cffort.” 
The Yearbook addresses itself to the task 
of “achieving a status of equality for 
these groups of our citizens who are to 
all intents and purposes still treated as 
outsiders in our country.” af 


The bulk of the volume is made up of 
programs carried on in schools and 
school systems designed to promote na- 
tional and racial understandings among 
the groups which make up the school 
population and to extend attitudes of 
appreciation of the varied cultures from 
the classroom into the community which 
the school serves. Included in the vol- 
ume are brief accounts of intercultural 
activities and programs covering many 
of the varied groups represented in our 
polyglot civilization. Examples are from 
a number of States—California, New 
Jersey, New York, Illinois, Washington, 
Alabama, among others. Many are ap- 
plicable to a variety of settings other 
than those in which they originated. 
One of the interesting provisions noted 
is Santa Barbara’s authorization of the 
assignment of a full-time teacher to reg- 
ular continuous service in securing con- 
tacts acceptable to the groups studied. 
The plan includes school cooperation 
with many community activities, natu- 
ralization classes, recreational provisions, 
etc. 

The descriptive programs and activi- 
ties are followed with a chapter on 
“Techniques of Culture Building,” which 
includes suggestions widely applicable 
in this field. Bibliographies for teachers, 
for high-school youth, and for elemen- 
tary children, as well as other aids in 
book selection are also included. 

Another helpful article for the class- 
room teacher, published in the Elemen- 
tary English Review for January 1940,‘ 
suggests materials, experiences, and ac- 
tivities prepared for use in teaching first 
grade non-English-speaking children the 
English language. 


*Americans All: Studies in Intercuitural 
Education. Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, National 
Council of Teachers of English, and Society 
for Curriculum Study. Washington, D. C., 
The National Education Association, 1942. 
385 p. 

*Dann, Janet Ann. Introducing English 
to a Bilingual Majority Group. Elementary 
English Review, 17:18-22, 47, January 1940. 
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A still more recent study made in El 
Paso, Tex., reports accomplishments 
through remedial instruction in reading. 
A comparison of the ability in reading 
comprehension of Anglo-American and 
Spanish-American pupils in the upper 
elementary grades was undertaken to 
ascertain (1) whether curricular adapta- 
tions for the latter were desirable and 
(2) what adaptations would probably be 
beneficial. Among the helpful results 
were the formulation of such adaptations 
in the curriculum and the preparation of 
remedial materials designed to meet the 
situation in the El] Paso schools disclosed 
by the study.° 


‘Broom, M. E. A study of race and sex 
differences in reading comprehension. Jour- 
mal of educational research, 34:587-93, April 

1, 


Doctors’ and Masters’ Theses V 


The studies noted are indicative of the 
types of material now becoming widely 
available concerned with the education 
of non-English-speaking children. An 
added indication of the interest in the 
subject is the fact that 41 Doctors’ and 
Masters’ theses were reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education from colleges 
and universities in 1939-40 on the Educa- 
tion of Racial Groups (exclusive of Ne- 
groes). Of these, 16 were concerned with 
the education of Spanish and Mexican 
children and came largely from States in 
the Southwest where education of these 
children offers particularly pertinent 
problems. The others were devoted to the 
education of children of Italian parent- 
age, French, Chinese, Jewish, and 
Indians. : 


Summer Play Schools 
Also Before and After School Hours 


The United States Office of Education 
and educational groups throughout the 
country are concerned about the expand- 
ing need for supervised work and play 
programs to meet the present needs of 
boys and girls before and after school 
hours and during their holidays. School 
superintendents, boards of education, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers are 
taking many steps to meet this need, ac- 
cording to reports reviewed by Mary 
Dabney Davis, of the American Schools 
Division. 

Some of the programs have included 
city-wide and neighborhood surveys of 
parents’ employment and childrens’ re- 
sources for supervision and care. They 
have also included accounts of health, 
recreation and welfare services and co- 
operation among community and civic 
agencies to provide children with whole- 
some and worth-while activities. Li- 
braries, museums, summer “camps,” the 
scouts, the salvage clubs are working to- 
gether for the constructive use of chil- 
dren’s out-of-school time. The report 
that follows describes briefly the 1942 
summer program conducted by the Play 
Schools Association of New York City. 

This association initiated its program 
at the time of the first World War and 
has the benefit of wide experience in pro- 
viding all-day summer and after-school 
play in winter for schoo] children. Some 
of its publications issued at 1841 Broad- 
way, which may be of help to school 
officers include the following, A Hand- 
book on Play Schools for Group Leaders 
and Teachers, Play Materials From 





Waste and What Parents Are Saying 
in Wartime. 


Sponsorship of New York City Board of 
Education 

The association has the sponsorship 
and assistance of the New York City 
Board of Education which provides some 
teachers, the use of buildings, janitorial 
service, and supplies. Innumerable other 
agencies have cooperated. Play schools 
are conducted in private and public- 
school buildings, in housing projects, set- 
tlements, a university, community cen- 
ters, and nurseries. Sometimes these 
organizations conduct schools with the 
assistance of the Board of Education, 
sometimes the Play Schools Association 
raises funds for special schools. 

Occasionally schools can be carried on 
through the combined efforts of a num- 
ber of agencies. One such play school 
came into being this year through the 
initiative of the asscciation. The family 
housing authority contributed space, 
janitorial service, and equipment; a 
neighborhood social settlement gave 
medical services, a teacher and some 
funds; the winter nursery school agreed 
to give a teacher and some funds; the 
maternity center helped with nursing 
service; upon request several private 
schools loaned equipment, and the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Services agreed 
to prepare lunches and take charge of 
the food sent by the City Department of 
Public Welfare. The Board of Education 
supplied a teacher, and the Play Schools 
Association, providing student teachers, 
supervision, and parent education, did 
the rest. Two hundred dollars in cash 


and all the aforementioned services gave 
50 children a happy and profitable sum- 
mer holiday. Every community is not so 
fortunate in resources as this one but 
some pooling of services is almost always 
possible in small towns and even in new 
communities. 

‘A play school presupposes the need for 
day care and after-school care of chil- 
dren. This past summer, 18 such centers 
were conducted in New York City, and 
some in other cities, among these, De- 
troit, Boston, Cleveland. The first play 


school reported in the South was estab- . 


lished this summer in New Orleans. Be- 
cause of limited facilities and funds, chil- 
dren most fieeding play schools are 
selected—children of working mothers, 
those from low income groups, and those 
who present special needs. Every child 
has a medical examination. An inter- 
view determines the basis of intake and 
serves to acquaint the parent with the 
school and to enlist his understanding, 
interest, and assistance in the activities. 
The social worker throughout is the liai- 
son person between home and school. 
The parent education work through dis- 
cussion groups and participation in the 
activities of the school leads to a close 
connection with the home. Parents also 
bring their problems to school. In days 
like these how parents feel about air 
raids and war, how they feel about work- 
ing or not, what they should tell their 
children about our enemies, are of vital 
concern because children reflect parental 
attitudes. 


Describing the Day 


Children are registered and attend 
throughout the whole session. A teacher 
is in charge of each age group of 20 to 
25. A principal guides the teachers and 
is the administrative head of the school. 
The day, from 9 to 4:30 o’clock or later, 
includes midmorning fruit juice, lunch, 
and afternoon milk. Rest periods and 
showers are part of the routines. A 
variety of materials, many of them sub- 
stitutes, are used, especially waste sup- 
plies not needed for the war program. 
Trips to points of interest, particularly in 
the nearby neighborhood, and reading 
are the stimuli for the program. This 
can best be described as a “work-play” 
program, characterized by educational 
play. This year many wartime interests 
appeared—salvage groups, peanut pup- 
pets to be taken to air raid shelters, 
gardening, cooking of special foods, mak- 
ing of clothing for overseas groups. The 
program being a flexible one allowed 
for the inclusion of these many present- 
day activities which give children secu- 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Junior High Presents Program 


“Wictory— Liberty— Democracy’”’ 


“A letter a day 

To our boys far away.” 

This is the school-made motto in the 
“Service for Uncle Sam” program spon- 
sored by the Vernon L. Davey Junior 
High School, East Orange, N. J. Each 
home room has adopted a man in serv- 
ice (or three or four or five men), boys 
who once came to our school, boys who 
are the uncles, brothers, cousins, neigh- 
bors of the pupils now learning their 
fractions and warming the office bench. 
Not letters alone but presents, copies 
of the school newspaper, cartoon scrap- 
books and other tokens of remembrance 
have followed our boys to camps all over 
the United States and its possessions and 
even to the battle fronts. 

Teachers and Pupils Proud 

And what do the letters mean to the 
boys far away? Our school, only 12 
years old, has sent 150 boys—10 percent 
of all boy graduates—into the armed 
forces of our country (this was the figure 
at the time of Pearl Harbor). The boys 
serve in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
Coast Guard, and in the Air Forces of 
both Army and Navy. They are between 
the ages of 17 and 27 years old and in- 
clude one captain, two lieutenants, two 
ensigns, and many sergeants and cor- 
porals. The teachers and pupils of the 
school were proud when one boy wrote, 
as many others have done and are doing, 
to say: 

“Last December I was made a private, 
first class. Now my name is up for cor- 
poral and my promotion should come 
about the first of the month. I feel 
pretty good, being made a corporal.” 

One alumnus was home on furlough 
from Fort Knox. He is a Chinese-born 
American citizen, and his mother and 
other members of his family are still in 
China, in a province now occupied by 
Japanese. He told his old teacher and 
the class: 

“When your Christmas package came, 
my commanding officer called my name. 
I said to him, ‘No, there is some mis- 
take. The package is not for me.’ 

“*¥Yes,’ he said, ‘the package is for 
you.’ 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘There is some mistake, 
for there is no one to send me a pack- 
age.’ 

“*Your name is on it,’ he told me. 
Then I took it.” 

The teacher and the class waited for 
him to go ahead with his story. Now 


he seemed lost for words. The Chinese- 
born American youth in the khaki uni- 
form of a first-class private, hesitated. 
He spoke with unmistakable Chinese ac- 
cent, for he had known no English until 
he came to our public schools. To the 
home-room class of girls who had adopted 
him and to their teacher he said simply, 
“Thank you very much... ” 

One sailor home on leave, and visiting 
school, said: 

“All the boys read my letters and the 
school newspaper with the service honor 
roll and my name on it. Some of my 
buddies were green with envy. I said to 
them, ‘Don’t you wish you came from a 
school in a place like that?’” 

Seldom a day goes by now but men 
in uniform visit our halls, classrooms, 
and assembly. Many times they can be 
seen lunching in the cafeteria with a 
group of their old teachers. Home on 
leave, the boys spend several hours at 
school. Home on furlough, their many 
social activities are interspersed with 
visits to the school. They want to show 
us what the letters and our interest 
in them mean. They talk to teachers, 
they talk to classes, they may be found 
speaking to little groups of boys and 
girls in the halls, or even speaking be- 
fore the whole school assembly. Always 
they mention the letters and ask us to 
write more. 

The interest of the teachers and pupils 
in this program transcends usual inter- 
est in former pupils. In these boys lies 
our hope of successful offensive and 
final victory. The spirit of offensive can 
only come from an armed force that has 
instilled in it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a definite feeling of responsi- 
bility growing out of pride in their own 
America—growing out of identification 
of the soldier with his own home town— 
his neighborhood, In the boys who came 
back to us there is growing this feeling 
of identity with the things for which 
their America stands. It has been trans- 
mitted to them without force, in the 
democratic, friendly, and truly Ameri- 
can manner, by a most important 
agency of democratic community life— 
the public school. They may not know 
what is happening or how. But they do 
know that they count for something in 
their community. The identification 
process which began back in childhood 
school days is now enlarged at the time 
when they need it most, as soldiers, and 







when their country needs it most for 
victory. ; 
What do these letters mean to the 
pupils? This whole service program was 
not started as an academic exercise but 
grew out of a natural relationship of 
school and community, and serves as a 
continuation of guidance started years 
ago when the boys now bearing arms for 
their country were children in school. 
The school, a junior high school, is the 
local alma mater for the neighborhood. 
The teachers accept a responsibility for 
the welfare of the graduates long after 
the school days are done. And though 
the “Service for Uncle Sam” program 
was not initiated by teachers as a 
method of teaching, nor planned in the 
usual academic jargon of aims and ob- 
jectives, no teacher fails to see vital edu- 
cation taking place, as the work pro- 
gresses. The pupils in school now are 
propelled into hundreds of learning ex- 
periences. For the first time in his life 
a pupil may feel an identity with his 
own neighborhood, his own nation. And 
this occurs of his own free will. Can 
this be democratic patriotism as opposed 
to fascist patriotism? One seventh- 
grade boy told the school librarian: 


Lessons Not Found in EBooks 


“Democracy is everything you have to 
do to be free.” 

Teachers in a democracy struggling to 
teach the immeasurables will give this 
boy “A” on his answer. The same teach- 
ers, concerned also with the more meas- 
urable tools of education, can see children 
learning how to write letters, the only 
literary form used by most people after 
school days are done. They can see chil- 
dren learning geography fresh from the 
scrawled pages of letters written by boys 
they know instead of in mummified form 
of textbook pages. The children learn 
history of the past in light of history of 
the present as it is being written in blood 
by the boy next door. They also learn 
their fractions, for a boat going at a cer- 
tain speed, with 17,000 miles to go, 
divided by 24, divided by 7, yields 2 oceans 
full of fractions. 

One other lesson, most important of 
all, teachers in a democracy can well 
remember—the peace that lies beyond 
the war will rest in the hands of today’s 
children. These children will be the 
presidents, legislators, and city council- 
men. Are they learning the price that 
peace is costing now? Will they guard 
the peace wisely and well? Our soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and our men with wings 
can help teach them answers in lessons 
not found in books. 
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The “Service for Uncle Sam” program 
includes the parents of boys in service. 
Letters from teachers and pupils invite 
parents to special assembly programs: 

“You are cordially invited to attend a 
Special assembly program and join with 
us in showing respect to all our boys in 
service. We want you to know the pupils 
and teachers of our school and commu- 
nity are proud of your boy and his family. 
We honor this great service to our 
country.” 

Parents have cooperated in keeping 
the school posted on the boys’ welfare 
and whereabouts. Parents telephone to 
the school to give bits of news, knowing 
the teachers and pupils are interested. 
Pupils make visits to homes, obtain ad- 
dresses of boys, bring back news. The 
local draft board cooperates in letting 
the school know when new draftees are 
leaving, giving local addresses of boys 
and other useful information. 

Many activities have developed in the 
school service program. Various kinds 
of assembly programs are planned. 
When an alumnus serviceman is home 
on furlough, the pupils bring in the news, 
and a special assembly may be planned. 
An honor service pin is presented him 
on the stage, with appropriate ceremony. 
His family is presented an honor cer- 
tificate. The pin presented to the serv- 
ice alumnus simply says, “Honor,” with 
the letters “V. L. D.” underneath it. 
These three letters standing for the name 
of the school now have taken on a new 
meaning. Upon presentation to the serv- 
iceman, it is explained to him that one 
of our students has assigned to these 
three letters on the honor pin, “Vic- 
tory” —“Liberty”—“Democracy”. 


Takes On Added Meaning 


“Democracy is everything you have to 
do to be free.” This takes on added 
meaning when news comes that one of 
our boys died in battle on Wake Island. 
Did he die alone? Did the letters from 
his friends, his old teachers, the kids in 
the block, tell him they were with him? 
Was there ever any doubt in his mind 
about the loyalty of his own America, the 
America he died for? 


Nortre.—EpvucaTION For Victory is in- 
debted to Dorothy Mills Howard and 
Joseph M. Troxell, instructors in the 
Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, for 
this information. They state that their 
program is to be expanded on city-wide 
basis this year. 


Wartime Stimulates Curriculum Thinking 


School programs are undergoing modi- 
fication in the light of war needs and de- 
mands. A number of State departments 
of education have issued printed pam- 
phlets or bulletins_to serve as a guide to 
their respective school systems for re- 
thinking the curriculum. 


Examples Cited 


Nebraska has issued Looking For- 
ward—A Wartime Education Supple- 
ment (1942). Discussion of such topics 
as “Regular School Program in Wartime 
Is Vital,” “Schools Now Serving in War- 
time Activities,” “Guiding Principles in 
the War Emergency,” give a setting for 
the discussion cf such problems as citi- 
zenship, health, safety, conservation, 
thrift, war savings, salvage, music, civil- 
ian morale, geography with emphasis on 
the air age and Latin America, in terms 
of the first eight grades. 

New Mexico has issued A Guide for 
the Teaching of Defense (1942) in which 
the table of contents indicates the nature 
of the publication. By such headings as 
“Twenty ‘Musts’ of Defense,” “Youth 
Americanism Suggestions, “Health and 
Physical Education,” “Citizenship,” 
“Community Work,” “What Democracy 
Means,” “Organizing a Forum,” “ ‘Meet 


the People’ Program,” “A Unit of In- 
struction,” “A Core Curriculum Plan of 
Social Studies,” “Latin-American Pro- 
gram,” “Defense Savings Bonds,” sup- 
plemented by lists of films and books, the 
pamphlet helps teachers to clarify their 
thinking with regard to wartime modi- 
fication of classroom experiences. Many 
of the sections include suggested activ- 
ities and helpful reference sources. 

From Texas comes Defense Services 
for Texas Public Schools. It is based 
upon the results of meetings and discus- 
sions held by the staff of the State de- 
partment of education. In seven large 
sections it discusses morale, financing 
the war, health and Red Cross programs, 
production and conservation of food 
and feed, training of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, schools and civilian de- 
fense, and conservation of religion and 
morals. General suggestions are offered 
for most of these areas based upon stock 
taking of what has already been done. 
Specific suggestions are offered for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and high-school 
levels, and an extensive bibliography is 
included. 

These publications are forerunners of 
similar material that will be produced, 
both on a State- and city-wide basis. 


Packets Popular on Aviation Education 
and Post-War Planning 


Two new series of loan packets, Post- 
War Planning and Aviation Education, 
have proved popular with summer ses- 
sions and workshops. 

Packet XIX-G-1, Post-War Planning, 
is divided into two sections and contains 
31 items contributed by such organiza- 
tions as the Foreign Policy Association, 
League of Nations Association, the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, the American Council on Public 
Affairs, and the National Planning As- 
sociation. Governmental publications in- 
clude a number of pamphlets and re- 
ports from the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

Packet XX-G-1, Aviation Education, 
contains much recent information of par- 
ticular interest to teachers in secondary 
schools, although there is material suit- 
able for other levels of instruction. 
There are 27 separate items, including 
maps; charts and diagrams, bulletins, 
reading lists, and various other materials 
from the Model Aircraft Project Com- 


mittee of the United States Office of 
Education, the Aviation Education Re- 
search Project sponsored by the Civil 
Aeronautics Association, and the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. Among 
the most important items in this packet 
are publications of the Office of Educa- 
tion, for example, Pre-Aviation-Cadet 
Training in High Schools. Mathematics 
and physics requirements for flight train- 
ing are listed in one of the Office of 
Education pamphlets and also in releases 
of the Army and Navy. A publication 
of the Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation deals with applications of these 
studies in the study of aeronautics. 

To borrow these or other loan packets, 
write to the Information Exchange, 
United States Office of Education. A 
catalog listing. approximately 75 titles 
will be sent upon request. Three packets 
may be ordered at a time for a period 
of 2 weeks, and franked labels are sup- 
plied for their return without payment 
of postage. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Vacation Activities 


Science Clubs of America, War Service 
Bulletin, prepared May 1942 for 
groups affiliated with Science Clubs of 
America, Sponsored by Science Serv- 
ice. Washington, D. C., Science Serv- 
ice (1719 N St. NW.) 1942. 14 p. 
Mimeog. 25 cents. 


Outlines a program for amateur scientists 
to perfect their skills and techniques during 
the summer vacation, and lists many ac- 
tivities for high-school boys and girls which 
will help the war effort. 


English Teaching 


Teaching English in Wartime. A brief 
guide to classroom practice, Neal Cross, 
committee chairman. Chicago, IIl., 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1942. 15 p. (Pamphlet publica- 
tion, no. 4) 10 cents. 


Suggests a reexamination of aims and 
materials in English teaching and points 
out how literary selections may be taught 
to develop an understanding of democratic 
ideals and a realization of what America is 
fighting for 


Guidance 


Measurement and Guidance in Time of 
War, by Herschel T. Manuel. Austin, 
Tex., Published by the Administrative 
Board of the Texas-Commission on 
Coordination in Education, 1942. 23 p. 
(Research bulletin no. 15 of the Texas 
Commission on Coordination in Edu- 
cation.) Single copy, free—postage 5 
cents. (Address: Director of Research, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex.) 


Topics discussed include: tests and guid- 
ance in time of war, the new high school, 
college graduation at 20, mathematics and 
measurement. 


Adult Education 


Suggested Studies in Adult Education. 
New York. Published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University for the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942. 26 p. Free 
(Address: Institute of Adult Education, 
525 West 120th St., New York, N. Y. 


A list of “areas of interest” included in 
the tentative program of the institute, 
which is directed primarily at the prob- 
lems of adult education closely related to 
the prosecution of the war. 


Community Study 


How to Know and How to Use Your Com- 
munity. Washington, D. C., Published 





by The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1941-42. 80 p. 175 
cents. 


Emphasizes the importance of the com- 
munity in mobilizing all possible resources 
on the home front. Contents: Pt. I., Cur- 
riculum planning and the community life; 
Pt. II, How to study community life; Pt. 
III, Utilizing community resources in cur- 
riculum planning; Bieliography. 


Morale 


Civilian Morale. Second yearbook of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. Goodwin Watson, Ed- 
itor. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1942. 463 p. $3.50. 


A comprehensive study of the subject, 
approached from the scientific research 
angle, with recommended essentials for a 
civilian morale program. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Of- 
fice of Education on interlibrary loan, 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


ALTUs, WILLIAM D. The relationship be- 


tween certain objective measures and 
achievement in first-year college English. 
Doctor’s, 1941. New York Uhiversity. 210 
p. ms. 


BERGMAN, Fritz E. Scale for the measure- 
ment of attitudes toward education for men- 
tally retarded pupils. Master’s, 1941. Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
97 p. ms. 

BROWNING, Roy W. A handbook for the 
use of school administrators and teachers of 
the social studies in the senior high school. 
Doctor’s, 1941. University of Kansas. 156 p. 
ms. 

Cooper, H.D. Study of social and economic 
factors contributing to the school success of 
honor pupils in the Ahoskie school district, 
Hartford county, North Carolina. Master’s, 
1940. Hampton Institute. 47 p. ms. 

COSTELLO, HELEN M. The responses of men- 
tally retarded children in specialized learning 
experiences in arithmetic. Doctor’s, 1941. 
University of Pennsylvania. 115 p. 

CRUTTENDEN, EDWIN W. Survey of teacher 
rating in Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1941. 
Pennsylvania State College. 122 p. ms. 

Dorie, Sister MARGARET Mary. Curriculum 
of the Catholic woman’s college. Doctor's, 
1932. University of Notre Dame. 144 p. 

DrypeN, Mary V. History of the Good 
Samaritan School of Nursing, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Master’s, 1941. University of Cincin- 
nati. 64 p. ms. 

Hous, WALTER McD. Legal rights, duties, 
Mabilities, and responsibilities of Pennsyl- 


vania public school pupils and their parents 
under the statutes as interpreted by the 
appellate courts. Master’s, 1941. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 163 p. ms. 


KvixstTap, E. M. Public forum in North 
Dakota. Master’s, 1940. University of North 
Dakota. 79 p. ms. 

Lucas, Mary R. Organization and admin- 
istration of library services to children. 
Master’s, 1941. University of Chicago. 107 p. 


McBripzg, Otis. Teaching of English in the 
Southern ante-bellum academy. Doctor’s, 
= George Peabody College for Teachers. 
24 p. 

Miter, JAy W. A critical analysis of the 
organization, administration, and function of 
the private business schools of the United 
-— Doctor’s, 1939. Temple University. 

3 p. 

RoacH, JAMES W. Repeaters and financial 
cost in the Alice public schools, 1936-1941. 
Master’s, 1941. Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries. 54 p. ms. 


Rorer, JOHN A. Principles of democratic 
supervision: a critical investigation of pro- 
posed principles of supervision in light of a 
democratic philosophy of education. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 230 p. 

SIEBRECHT, ELMER B. Measuring driver at- 

titudes. Doctor’s, 1941. New York Univer- 
sity. 29 p. 
* WALLENHorST. Sister Mary E. Frequency 
and significance of some difficultics in teach- 
ing beginning reading. Master's, 1941. 
Catholic University of America. 30 p. 


WIEDEFELD, M. THOREAU. An experimental 
study in developing history reading readiness 
with fourth-grade children. Doctor’s, 1937. 
Johns Hopkins University. 80 p. 


Summer Play Schools 
(Concluded from page 20) 


rity in feeling that they are part of 
what is going on. 

Children in Play Schools are from 5 to 
12 years of age, but this year those from 
12 to 15 years were brought in to assist 
with younger children in the lunchroom, 
or on trips, and also for special activities 
of their own. The material and equip- 
ment includes blocks, .work benches, 
easels, clay, paint, crayons, wood, cu- 
bicles for holding each child’s posses- 
sions, etc. The winter after-school pro- 
gram, after 3 o’clock, is an adaptation 
of the all-day plan. 

Children in these centers derive a 
sense of safety and security. Further- 
more, their morale is built up through 
participation, on their own level, in the 
war efforts. Happy, healthful, learning 
hours are made possible. Children live 
in groups of different races and national- 
ities. In one play school, a Japanese and 
a Chinese found themselves in the same 
group. It is not uncommon to find as 
many as 14 different nationalities work- 
ing and playing harmoniously in one 
school. The play school group is a 
replica of the American community—a 
practical demonstration of a functioning 
democracy. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
- . 

Publications 

Understanding the Other American 
Republics. Education and National De- 
fense Series, Pamphlet No. 12, U. §&. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1942, 33 pp., 20 cents. Prepared by 
Zoe A. Thralis, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


“This number is one of a group of three 
pamphlets of the series dealing with the 
other American republics and with the op- 
portunities in our schools and colleges for 
furthering mutual understanding and friend- 
ship between the United States and our 
neighbors to the South,” says U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Studebaker in 
the Foreword. He points out that the pub- 
lication “is designed for use in elementary 
schools and will give to elementary teachers 
@ wealth of suggestions for classroom appli- 
cation. There is no time like the years of 
childhood to build desirable attitudes,” says 
Commissioner Studebaker. “Let us make 
sure that the children in our elementary 
schéols begin to know and to appreciate the 
children of other American lands, their ways 
of life, their countries, and their contribu- 
tions to American civilization.” 


_/ The Worker, His Job, and His Gov- 
“ernment. An Introduction to Federal 
Labor Laws. Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 220, Defense Training Series No. 
1, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, 65 pp., 15 cents. 


This bulletin, prepared jointly by the U. 8. 
Office of Education and the Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of La- 
bor, presents the story of labor legislation 
in peacetime. It has been prepared espe- 
cially for vocational high schools; any group 
seeking an introduetion to the study of labor 
laws, however, may use it. 

“After studying the. text,” as it is suggested 
in the preface, “the reader should be in a 
better position to evaluate current discus- 
sions of labor standards; to judge the value 
of our labor laws, and to weigh what the 
suspending of any particular type of labor 
law would mean to the welfare of our wage 
earners and to the entire Nation.” 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Congress (77th) Investigation 
of the National Defense Program, Addi- 
tional Report of the Special Committee 
Investigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram, Pursuant to S. Res. 71 (77th 
Cong.), Authorizing and Directing an 
Investigation of the National Defense 
Program. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. (77th Cong., 
2d sess., S. Rept. 480, pt. 6) Tp. 5 
cents. 


U. & Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 
Root Vegetables in Low Cost Meals. 
Prepared by the Home Economics Di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 8 p. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents at $1 
per 100 copies. 

Inforfmation on the economical and effec- 
tive preparation of beets, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, and onions. 

Bureau of Home Economics. 
Meat for Thrifty Meals. By Lucy M. 
Alexander and Fanny Walker Yeatman. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 46 p. (Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1908.) 10 cents. 

Suggestions given for selecting and cook- 
ing the cheaper cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and 
veal. 

Reclaim the Family Ward- 
robe. By Burnette Arneson. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, 1942. 10 p. 
Multigraphed. Free. 

Suggestions on making unused garments 
useful in the present emergency. 

Save Your Clothes. By Clar- 
ice L. Scott.. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
Economics, 1942. Multigraphed. 20 p. 
Free. 

Suggestions to wartime homemakers for 
the proper care of numerous items of 
women’s clothing. 

Work Clothes for Women. 
Prepared by Clarice L. Scott. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 16p. (Farmers Bulletin No. 1905) 
5 cents. 

Describes specially designed work clothes 
for women on war jobs, whether in the fac- 
tory, or the farm, or in the home. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service. War Production Pro- 
gram; Selected Documentation on the 
Economics of War. Issued by: Division 
of Information, War Production Board, 
Washington, 1942. 31 p. Mimeographed. 
Free, from War Service Section of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library.of 
Congress. 


This bibliography has been prepared with 
the major purpose of making possible an 
appraisal of the Nation’s production through 
referenee to authoritative materials, both 
historical and contemporary. 


U. S. National Archives. Care of Rec- 


_ ordsin a National Emergency. Washing- 


ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. 36 p. Free. 


Discusses hazards which affect public rec- 
ords, protective measures for such material, 
and the process of evacuation. Suggestions 
are applicable to books and museum objects 
as well as to archives. 

U. S. Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. War Facts; a Handbook for 
Speakers on War Production. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 82 pb. Free. 

Compiled as an aid to speakers in explain- 
ing the scope, nature, and effect of the pro- 
duction program. The subject concerns not 
only the mobilization of our manpower, ma- 
chine powec, and material resources, but also 
the readjustments and sacrifices which have 
been made and will have to be made on 
the home front. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Vol- 
unteers in Library Service. Prepared 
with the cooperation of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare and the 
Library Service Division of the Office 
of Education, 1942. 15 p. Free. 

Describes conditions under which volun- 
teers might be used in library service, indi- 
cates qualifications required for the workers, 
and outlines a brief course of training. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense and 
U. S. Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Service. Civilian Evacuation Pro- 
gram: Planning for Evacuation and 
Reception Care. Prepared by the Joint 
Committee on Evacuation. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Multilithed. 53 p. (Evacuation Bulletin 
No. 2.) Free. 

Problems covered in the publication in- 
clude planning for evacuation of designated 
groups of citizens, making surveys on the 
suitability of communities as reception areas, 
and arranging for the supplementation of 


services and facilities during removal and 
after evacuation. 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
First Quarterly Report for the period 
ended April 30, 1942. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 239 p. 
30 cents. . 


Outlines the problems involved in price 
control and in rationing. Describes the or- 
ganization and procedures set up to admin- 
ister the program. Covers period from the 
launching of the defense program in May 
1940. ... 

Consumer Division. How to 
Get and Use Sugar for Wartime Canning. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 4p. Free. 

For copies of this leaflet, write to the 
Consumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration or to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


U.S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1942 








